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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 


The usual manner of thinking and speaking} 
of Religion tends to degrade one set of duties, | 
while it bestows on another set a dispropor- | 
tionate importance. Many individuals, if we} 


| 


may judge of them from their habits of lan-' 
guage and behavior, estimate the personal reli- | 
gion of their neighbors entirely by the degree of | 
attention conferred on outward expressions of 
devotion to the Supreme Being; but do not! 
bring into the account the duties of daily life, | 
which they even seem to consider as having no | 
essential alliance with religion, and as compar- | 
atively low and mean. A grosser and more} 
dangerous mistake can hardly be imagined. | 
While I heartily wish that every man who ap- 
pears with reputation in active life cultivated, | 
by fit means, the religious feelings, 1 with equal 
fervor wish that every man who is punctual | 
and ardent in worshiping his Maker were as 
careful to honor him in the ordinary employ- | 
ments of the world. Practical religion cannot 
be found in individuals of either of these char- 
acters : practical religion is composed of both 
classes of the habits which I have described. 
Our humblest labors in society are services 
rendered to God, if religion dictates and hallows 
them. Iam apprehensive that in the present 
day men are prone to throw contempt upon 
such services, and to fancy them degrading. 
What individual of just thought and feeling can 
receive the popular standard of religious excel- 
lence? Mo boasted accuracy of creeds, no lof- | 
ty raptures of emotion, no punctilious and unu- 
sual frequency of attendance at meetings an- 
nouncing Religion for their object, can be al-| 
lowed to pass as a substitute ¢ 


{ 


for the zealous | 
performance of our several duties in the sta- 
tions allotted to us by providence. Services 
deemed, and rightly deemed, more strictly di- 
vine, while they are natural and direct expres- | 
sions of the religious sensibility of which it is 
Man's privilege to be susceptible, cannot, how- 
ever, and must not, constitute his whole, or 
even chief, employment. 

It is encouraging to be assured that common 
duties are, under a proper qualification, reli- 
gious duties, and, if well fulfilled, have God, 
not less than Man, and indeed God more im- 
mediately, more emphatically, for their aim and | 
end. These obligations, these actions, lie per- 
petually before us. They connect themselves | 
with our most familiar habits; they are, in | 
general, easy to be discharged; and they will, 
be easier and more pleasant still, if a sense of | 
religion animates us to discharge them with/ 
cheerfulness, wisdom,+humility and persever- | 
ance. It is a hurtful and often a fatal error to: 
suppose that our religious faith and virtue can, 
be tried only upon occasions of emergency. | 
Occasions of that kind are rare; few individu-| 
als meet with them; while every individual | 
has, or, at least, may and ought to have, his 
daily and hourly avocations. 

They are subordinate actions which make 
up by far the larger portion of our lives ; appa- | 
rently trifling instances of forbearance, or as | 
trifling kind attentions to our neighbors. In 
themselves they seem to have litle value; and 
therefore men are apt to think that actions of 
this class can never possess the dignity of ser-| 
vices performed to God ; and the further conse- | 
quence 1s, eithtr that duties of this unpretend- 
ing character are entirely neglected, or that! 
they are not discharged with the deliberation | 
and industry which they claim. 

Whatever be the differing creeds of men, | 
whatever their particular constitution of mind, 
it is evident that God has appointed common 
occupations to be the duties which demand 
most of our time in the present world. He 
does not call us out (lam speaking of man- 
kind at large) to great and splendid services, 
to labors which must be fulfilled ata distance 
from our respective homes, or which require ve- 
ry costly sacrifices and efforts. Let no man 
conceive that a regard to common duties is in- 
compatible with a maturity for the bliss of 
heaven. Indeed, it were a strange and painful 
view of human life, as the consequence of 
which we must believe that most of our exist- 
ence here is to be spent in enployments which 
not only have no connexion which our grand 
and final destiny, but which, in the spirit com- 
municated by them, are hostile to our everlast- 
ing, or, in a word, to our greatest interests. 

There is no article. of conduct respecting 
which we are authorized to say that it is unde- 
serving of our care, or incapable of being used 
as a testimony that we are serving and pleas- 
ing God. 


JESUS CHRIST, NEXT TO GOD, THE HIGHEST OBJECT 
OF VENERATION. 

Next to God most hig!:, we venerate our | 

Blessed Savior. Let it not be said, because we 


do not adore him as God supreme, that there- 


fore we would deprive him of his honor. God 
forbid! We know of no name under heaven 
to be compared with his; none that so imper-| 
atively challenges, none to which we can so | 
cheerfully yield our highest admiration, our 
gratitude, our esteewn, and our love. We re- 
vere him with an intensity which we want 
words to express, for his numerous unparalleled | 
virtues ; for his benevolence, which like the sun ' 
shone equally on all; for his fortitude, which | 
no suffering could subdue; for his compassion, ? 
Which mourned over the crimes and misfor-, 
tunes of his persecutors; for his moral intrepid- | 
ity in asserting and vindicating the truth; the 
surpassing wisdom, the majestic dignity with 
Which he put to silence and to shame the ene-| 
mies of God; the winning gentleness of his 
manners, the soothing consolations of his friend- | 
ship. He presented religion to us in the most | 
beautiful and attractive form; he taught a pure | 
and sublime morality, founded on its only true} 
basis, the love of God; he practised what he| 
taught, and exhibited in his own life and con-| 
duct the only perfect example which the world | 
ever witnessed of moral perfection and sinless | 
obedience. Having accomplished his ministry, 
he laid down his life on the cross, in submis- 
sion to the divine will, to ratify the covenant 
ol grace, and seal the truths which he taught 


with his blood. He gave himself for us to re- | are afterward presented, their consistency with | 


deem us—from what ? 
swer; frem all iniquity; and what more? to: 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of | 
good works; the noblest peculiarity, the most | 
commendable zeal! He did not die therefore | 
to mollify the wrath, or mitigate the vengeance | 
of a vindictive and inexorable Deity ; for the | 
whole scheme of redemption was devised by the | 
Father of mercies, and carried into execution 
by the instrumentality of his Son, whom he, 
spared not, but delivered him up for us freely, 
or of his own unpurchased and unmerited grace 
and goodness. It is written that God, far from 
hating, ‘So loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
To this great and consolatory truth we fondly , 
adhere, and reject all doctrines whatever, that 
either directly or in their consequences, have 
the slightest tendency to impeach the mercy 
or justice of the Eternal. Christ came not to 
reconcile God to the world, but the world to 
God,—to set them at one, and in this sense we 
believe the doctrine of atonement or reconcilia- 
tion, but absolutely reject the doctrine of satis- 
faction, as it is termed; that doctrine which 
teaches that the justice of God was satisfied, 
and his wrath appeased by a bloody sacrifice. 
The sufferings of an innocent person can be no 
satisfaction for the crimes of a bad one; that 
which would be a violation of all principles of 
justice and mercy among men cannot, without 
blasphemy, be imputed to the God of all right- 
eousness. 





PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
The neglect of Public Worship, on the very : 
slightest grounds, is matter of too common ob- 
servance. The expediency of Public Worship, 
will be generally acknowledged ; and I suppose 
that none of us are disposed to question the 
fact of its being sanctioned by the example and 
authority of Christ and his Apostles; what pi- 
ty that any one, who acknowledges the au- 
thority, should appear to dispute it by his con- 
duct! It is not enough for any one to say that 
the preacher tells him nothing which he did 
not know before; for supposing this to be true 
(though either the man must be very wise, or 
the preacher very ignorant, if nothing new 
should at any time occur,) there is no man 
whose example in this respect is not of the 
greatest importance in influencing the conduct 
of his family, his dependents, his friends or his 
acquaintance ; among whom, no doubt, there | 


are some to be found, who might hear some- | 
thing both new and important. 

But in fact, both Ministers and people are 
too apt to assign too high a rank to preaching. | 
The original purpose of these meetings was So- | 
cial Religious Worship; men came to church 
under the previous conviciion.of their Jepend- 
ence upon God, and their great obligations tc 
Him and with the eapeeed intenaon whol 
couimunion swith'their Heavenly Father, through 
theit Lord Jesus Christ; and the business of 
teaching or exhortation was at first only an oc- | 
casional circumstance, and not considered as 
essential to the purpose of their meeting; 
though in latter times, it is to be feared, it has 
come to be considered as the principal part and 
the devotional services to be undervalued. Thus 
very intelligent and religious persons are apt to 
say, ‘ We went to hear Mr Such-an-one,’ not 
‘We went to join the Public Worship of God 
at such a place ;’ and thus it has become too 
common to resort to our religious assemblies 
rather for entertainment, or at most for infor- 
mation, than to have the devout affections of 
our hearts brought into exercise, the reverence 
and love of God more firmly fixed as an _habit- 
ual practical sentiment, and obedience to His 
cominandments insensibly settled into a more 
and more established principle, in proportion 
as we become accustomed to consider ourselves 
as always in His presence, and in the constant 
habit of renewing the sense of this presenoe up- 
on our minds, in the devout retirement of the 
closet, in the exercise of family devotion, or by 
joining in still more extended communion with 
our fellow Christians, and fellow-men, in the 
offices of Public Worship. 
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WHY WE ARE DESIROUS TO EXTEND OUR FAITH. 

It is asked, by what motives Unitarians are 
influenced in their endeavors to disseminate 
their peculiar opinions. The answer is easy, 
and I think such as to justify at least all the 
zeal and earnestness they have yet discovered 
in the defence or the publication of their views 
of Christianity. They are earnest and active 
then, because they have a firm faith in the truth 
and the importance of their opinions, and that 
it is their duty to bear their testimony to the 
truth, and to leave no proper means untried, to 
cause it to be attended to, and understood, and 
respected. And they are fully persuaded, that 
the course they are pursuing in this respect is 
in fact attended with very salutary effects. One, 
to which they attach no small importance, is 
the well known fact, that, wherever the Uni- 
tarian doctrine prevails, and the rational views 
with which it is accompanied, a very important 
portion of society, the most elevated, intelli- 
gent, and enlightened become serious and prac- 
tical Christians, who, in catholic countries, or; 
where Calvinism prevails, are oftener unbeliev- 
ers and sceptics, and treat Christianity with 
neglect at least, if not with disrespect. 

The reason of this is obvious. Men of cul- 
tivated minds and enlarged views are often so. 


engaged in the business, and engrossed by the | 
interests and cares of the world, as to depend | 


for their views of Christianity wholly on what 
they hear from the pulpit, and what they find 
in the popular creeds and catechisms, which, 
they take for granted, exhibit fairly to them the 
Christian doctrine. Finding the system, as it 
is thus presented to them, such as their under- 
standing and moral feelings will not admit of 
their receiving, they reject Christianity without 
further examination ; not thinking themselves 
bound to inquire into the evidence of a system 
of faith, which carries in itself, in their view, 
intrinsic marks of incredibility. When to per- 
sons of this character and in such circumstan- 


Sisis Upon_an answer to every interrogation 


‘will still have their effect. 


‘more I give you, the gladder I think you are.’ | 





ces Unitarian views of the Christian doctrine 


Let the Apostle an-! what the light of nature teaches of the charac- 


ter and government of God. They are induced | 
to examine the claims of a religion to their | 
faith, which is presented to them in a form, so 
agreeable to the reason God has given them, | 
and to the natural notions that arise from what | 
they see of his character and dispositions in the | 
government of the world; and the effect of ex: | 
amination is a firm conviction, that the new) 
views, in which Christianity has been present-: 
ed to them, are the result of a fair and just in-) 
terpretation of the scriptures in which it is con- | 
tained ; and that the religion itself is as well: 
supported by evidence, as it is worthy of the | 
faith, and a; probation, and affection ofa wise | 
and enlightened mind. 

The time has been, within the memory of, 


‘men now living, when in that class of society | 


now alluded to, the most elevated, enlightened, | 


and influential in giving the tone to the public | 


sentiment, and the direction to the manners and | 
practice of society, infidelity and contempt for, 
religion were far nore prevalent in this vicini- 
ty, than they are at the present day; and at 
that time the religion which ?ssued from the 
pulpit, and which was the on!y faith that reach- 
ed them, was Trinitarian and Calyvinistic. L' 
hazard nothing in asserting, that in proportion 
as those views of religion, which are generally 
adopted by Unitarians, have become prevalent, | 
infidelity and contempt of religion have become | 
less and less frequent; and our most enlighten- 
ed men, with scarcely any exception, are among | 
its most efficient friends and sertous and practical 


profe ssors.—H, Ware. } 


EDUCATION. { 
There is nothing which has so little share in | 
education as direct precept. To be convinced 
of this, we need only reflect that there is no one 
point we labor more to establish with children, 
than that of their speaking truth; and there is 
not any in which we succeed worse. And why ? 
Because children readily see we have an inter- 
est in it. Their speaking truth is used by us as 
an engine of government—‘ Tell me, my dear 
child, when you have broken any thing, and | 
will not be angry with you.’ ‘ Thank you for 
nothing,’ says the child; ‘if I prevent you from 
finding it out, | am sure you will not be angry 2 | 
and nine times out of ten ‘he can prevent it. | 
He knows that, in the common intercourses of 
life, you tell a thousand falsehoods. But these | 
are necessary lies on important occasions. 
Your child is the best judge how much occa- | 
sion he has to tell a lie: he may have a great; 
oceasion for it, aS you have to conceal a bad 
piece of news from a sick friend, or to hide 
your vexation from an unwelcome visitor. 
That authority which extends its claims over 
every action, and even every thought, which in= 5 





will, in young or old, ‘produce falsehood ; or, if 


‘in some few instances the deeply inbibed fear | 


of future and unknown punishment should re- | 


| Strain from direct falsehood, it will produce a/! 


habit of dissimulation, which is still worse. 
The child, the slave, or the subject, who, on 
proper occasions may not say, ‘I do not choose 
to tell,’ will certainly, by the circumstances in 
which you place him, be driven to have recourse 
to deceit, even should he not be countenanced 
by your example. 

Ido not mean to assert, that sentiments in- 
culcated in education have no influence ;—they 
have much, though not the most: but it is the 
sentiments we let drop occasionally, the conver- 
sation they overhear when playing unnoticed , 
in a corner of the room, which has an etfect up- 
on children; and not what is addressed directly 
to them in the tone of exhortation. 

Education, it is often observed, is an expen- 
sive thing. It isso; but the paying for les- 
sons is the smallest part uf the cost. If you 
would go to the price of having your son a wor-| 
thy man, you must be so yourselves; your 
friends, your servants, your company must be| 
all of that stamp. Suppose this to be the case, | 
much is done: but there wiil remain circum- | 
stances which perhaps you cannot alter, that, 
Do you wish him to 
love simplicity? Would you be content to lay’ 
down your coach, to drop your title? Where | 
is the parent who would du this to educate his | 
son? You carry him to the workshops of arti-' 
sans, and show him different machines and fab-— 
rics, to awaken his ingenuity. The necessity 
of getting his bread would awaken it much 
more effectually. The single circumstance of | 
having a fortune to get, or a fortune to spend, | 
will probably operate more strongly upon his, 
mind, not only than your precepts, but even 
than your example. You wish your child to be 
modest and unassuming; you are so, perbaps, | 
yourself,—and you pay liberally a preceptor for 
giving him lessons of humility. You do not} 
perceive, that the very circumstances of naving | 
a man of letters and accomplishments retained | 
about his person, for his sole advantage, tends: 
more forcibly to inspire him with an idea of self- | 
consequence, than all the lessons he can give; 
him to repress it. ‘ Why do not you look sad, | 
you rascal?’ says the undertaker to his man in | 
the play of The Funeral; ‘ I give youI know! 
not how mach money for looking sad, and the | 





So it will be with the wealthy heir. The lec- | 
tures that are given him on condescension and | 
affavility, only prove to him upon how much | 
higher ground he stands than those about him ; ' 
and the very pains that are taken with his more. 
al character will make him proud, by showing | 
him how much he is the object of attention. | 

As education is a thing necessary for all; for | 
the poor and for the rich, for the illiterate as | 
well as for the learned; Providence has not | 
made it dependent upon systems uncertain, 
operose, and difficult of investigation. Itis not! 
necessary, with Rousseau or Madame Genlis, | 
to devote to the education of one child the talents | 
and the time of a nuntber of grown men; to! 
surround him with an artificial world; and to | 
counteract, by maxims, the natural tendencies | 
of the situation he is placed in in society. Every | 
one has time to educate his child: the poor man 
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educates him while working in his cottage—| 
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the man of businé while employed in his)|the soul; and however mixed at present with 
counting-house. _«_ ’ limperfect views, it will, I doubt not, through the 
Do we se¢@ a who is diligent in his pro- | affinity which subsists between all the tru ths 


fession, domestic inthis habits, whose house is 
the resort of well-itgormed intelligent people— 
a mother whose tite is usefully filled, whose 
attention to her @ties secures esteem, and 
whose amiable magners attract affection? Do 
not be solicitous, respectable couple, about the 
moral education @ your offspring! do not be 
uneasy because yed cannot surround them with 
the apparatus of foks and systems; or fancy 
you must retire frm the world to devote your- 
selyes to their imrovement. In your world 
they are brought yp much better than they 
could be under any plan of factitious education | 
which you could provide for them: they will | 
imbibe affection fram your caresses ; taste from | 
your conversation | urbanity from the com-| 
merce of your suciéy; and mutual love from | 
your example. 

But the eduction of your house, important | 
as it is, is only a part of a more comprehensive | 
system. Providence takes your child where} 
you leave him. Providence continues his ed-| 
ucation upon a larger seale, and by a process | 
which includes means far more efficacious. 
Has your son entered the world at eighteen, | 
opinionated, haughty, rash, inclined to dissipa- 
tion? Do notdespair; he may yet be cured of 
these faults, if it pleases Heaven. ‘There are | 
remedies which you could not persuade your- 
self to use, if they were in your power, and | 
which are specific in cases of this kind. How 
often do we see the presumptuous, giddy youth, 
changed into the wise counsellor, the consider- | 
ate, steady friend! How often the thoughtless, 
gay girl, into the sober wife, the affectionate 
mother! Faded beau'y, humbled self-conse- 
quence, disappointed ambition, loss of fortune,— 
this is the rough physie provided by Providence 
to meliorate the temper, to correct the offensive 
petulancies of youth, and bring out all the en- 














ergies of the finished character. Afflictions 
soften the proud; difficulties push forward the | 


ingenious; successful industry gives conse- 
quence and credit, and developes a thousand 
latent good qualities. There is no malady of 
the mind so inreterate, which this education of 
events is not calculated to cure, if life were long 
enough; and shall we not hope, that He, in 
whose hand are all ihe remedial processes of 
nature, will renew the discipline in another 
state, and finish the imperfect man.— Bardauld. 





SOME CAUSES OF HE REPROACH THROWN ON UNI-| 
TARIANISM 45 WANTING POWER TO AWAKEN | 
ZEAL. es 










This reproa¢h teay be traced to various caus- | 
es. First, # Christians make great mis-— 







. of true earnestness and 


not the conteript, of reflecting men. 
that Christians, with their 
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‘ing more. 


-have heard more joyful tidings. 


affections that cannot perish. 


,isnever to be dissolved. 


of the pas-/™ 


Master’s history in | § 


of God’s word, unite with itself more and more 
whatever of genuine Christianity is scattered 
through the various denominatians of Chris- 
tians. 





EFFECTS OF HEATHENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Let us observe the effects of the heathen be- 
lief. As far as it had any infiuence of a posi- | 
tive character, it would, and it did, only tend to | 
excite and inflame those appetites which already | 
found too much food on the earth. It might) 
prompt the warrior to pluck new leaves for his | 
wreath, and lhecome a treble scourge to his fel- | 
low men ; it might increase the presumption of | 
the arrogant, and the vanity of the vain; it 
might goad on to*pernicious extravagance the 
headstrong passion for notoriety; but it would | 
not make a single individual more just, honest, | 
or kind. It could not. 

On the domestic character, its influence, if of. 
any, must have been of the most chilling and | 
depressing kind. No light broke into the 











dwelling of a lowly family from a better world. | 
| They sat together in the shadow of death; be-. 


longing to earth, and perishing on earth. | 
Brothers and sisters were kindred clay, and noth- | 
The child was to its mother but as | 
the frail vine which clambered round her door; |! 


_and when death called the one from her embrace, | 


and winter nipped the other at its root, she no | 


‘more hoped that the other would again shade | 
' . . ° } 
_her window with its blossoms. There was an | 


Elysium, the priests and poets said—but not, 


for her—not for anything that belonged to her ; 
the green land had ‘no home for the fair crea- 
ture from her bosom gone.’ 


ashes in an urn, perhaps; and meet emblem 


; eed 
She cherished voi 
and sign it was of the fate of the innocent one; 


_a meet emblem of dissolution and death, of grief | 


that could not be comforted—of any thing but | 


hope, and faith, and heaven. | 


Let us now visit a christian family. They 

Their choicest | 
treasure, and often their only treasure, is a vol- | 
ume which at once teaches their duty, and of- | 
fers their reward ; which forms, as they read it | 
reverently together, a centre, round which are} 
gathered undying thoughts, unfading hopes, | 
They have com- | 
menced together an eternal life. They are| 
joined in an union which, though interrupted, 
They see on each oth- 
er’s foreheads the bright seal of God and the 
Lamb, stamping them as coheirs of immortality. 
For them Death lays aside his deadliest dart— 
that which bears the word eternal on its shaft, 
for it cannot pierce their shield of faith. When 










their hands, should fall into this error; for who ™ 


was ever calmer, than Jesus? Virtuous Zeal 
begins in deepand strong convictions of the uns | 
derstanding, ‘nd issues in a strong, effectual} 
purpose of duty; and mere sensibility, when/ 
disjoined from these, so far from being a Chris-{ 
tian grace, purtakes of the nature of wice. 
Another cause of the reproach referred to is, 
that party spirit has been singularly busy in| 
misrepresenting Unitarianism. The history of 
the church abounds in the excesses of party feel- 
ing; and by a kind of necessity, this bad pas- 


sion, in every age, seeks some channel through , 
which to pour itself forth, some object against, 


which to discharge its bitterness and virulence ; 
and this object now is Unitarianism. It is 
doubtful, whether the controversy between the 
papists and protestants, bitter and unrelenting 
as it was, will afford instances of more flagrant 
misrepresentation, than the professors of this 
doctrine are called to encounter. Truth is most 
wantonly sported with. Notwithstanding the 


well known fact, that Unitarians have distin- ' 


guished themselves by defending Christianity 
against infidels, they are charged with deism, 
and, still more, attempts are made to confound 
them with German writers, who not only reject 
Christianity, but question the existence ofa God! 
It is comforting to reflect,. that abuse is 
neutralized by excess, and that there is 
a natural sentiment of honor and justice 
in the human breast, which secures a_ reaction 
in favor of truth and rectitude, in proportion to 
the wrong, to which they have been exposed. 
Anpiher ground of the reproach referred to 
deserves particularly to be named. It is the 
habit of confounding Unitarianis-n with all the 
opinions which have been associated with it, 
and of making it responsible for all. The in- 
justice of. this would be seen and resented, if a 


Trinitarian were charged with every opinion | 


which has been atany time found in company 
with the doctrine of three persons in one God ; 
and ifevery rash saying of every brother Trin- 
itarian were to be laid at his door. But this is 
the common mode. of treating Unitarians. If 
one of their number happens to send abroad 


crude and extravagant notions, he is at once andits late and early watchings for light and | 
made the oracle and mouth of the whole body ;| improvement, which they demand, | 
solemn, and’ impressive /a@ meek and thoughtful wisdom will always 
This summary method of con- | 


whilst the affecting, s 


views of religion which form the mass of their! yield to them. 


writings are studiously kept out of sight. 
By Unitarianism I understand the doctrine, 
that God is strictly One Person, One Conscious 


Agent, that the God and Father of our Lord | @ dread of the trouble and fatigue of examination, | 


Jesus Christ is alone and exclusively the Su- 
preme and Independent God, and that Jesus 
Christ is a distinct, inferior, and dependent be- 
ing. This doctrine may plainly be held in con- 


nexion with a great diversity of opinions on) , 
‘and occupations of unnumbered minds, among 


other subjects, and I have known it joined even 
with the errors of Calvinism. Of course it may 
be expected to form sometimes part of a system 
which, asa whole, is very uninteresting; but 
there would be mauifest injustice in setting 
down Unitarianism, as on this account wanting 
in power to move the soul. The great doctrine 
of ‘One God even the Father,’ or of the Su- 
preme Divinity of the Father alone, seems to 
me “to attract to itself naturally an¢ powerfully 
all those doctrines of Christianity, which are 


‘charitable, to express a strong loathing, not only 


_of liberality and comprehensiveness cheaply, in- 


/ 


TO LOATHE ALL QUESTIONS OF DOCTRINAL THEOL- 
OGY NO SIGN OF A COMPREHENSIVE CHARITY. 
It is a loose way of talking, and an easy way 
to put on the appearance of being remarkably 


of all controversy but of all examination, of all 
research, of all attempts to judge between diverse 
religious opinions. It is to earn the reputation 


deed, to sit down in professed ignorance of sub- 
jects, which have occupied the highest and keen- 
est thoughts of merrof all professions and of 
all time, and to advise others to sit down and | 
be ignorant too, as they value their comfort, | 
their respectability, their fame, and their means | 
of living. Whatever this may appear to be to, 





others, [confess it appears to me much more | 


like narrowness than comprehensiveness. A 


man may assert ¢hat there is no truth or worth | 
in doctrinal theology; that there is no profit in } 
religious investigation ; that all who have ae 

their time and lost their | 


sued it have wasted 
temper, aud all who are now pursuing it are, 
doing the same; that all controversial writings, | 
and critical disquisitions, and differing interpre- | 
tations of Scripture are trash, and all who produce | 
them or study them are madmen and fools,—_ 
and having uttered these sweeping sentences, | 
he may think himself uncommonly charitable. | 
Others may think so too, and may imbibe his char- | 
itable contempt for the inquiries and convictions | 


‘of their neighbors and equals. For my own part, | 


I shall never call that man, though he may be 
estimable in other respects, who looks down’! 
with pride or disgust on the mental pursuits and | 
earnest investigations of his fellow men, a truly | 
charitable man. He has not, at least, that; 
comprehensiveness of charity of which I am. 
speaking, and which he would appear to have. | 
He does not treat the thoughts and searching of 
‘human minds with the respect which they de-' 
‘serve, and with which a generous charity will, 
always treat them. He does not attribute that | 
value to the wrestling and striving of the soul, | 


demning all differences of religious opinion and | 


a hearing, may be superciliousness, or it may be 
or it may be a mixture of both, but it is not) 
justice, and itis not charity. 
Believing, myself, that there are such things 
as truths, | hold it to be one of them, that a 
sweeping disdain of the earnest mental struggles 


whom may be reckoned a majority of the great- 
est and best, is a feeling very remote ia its char- 
acter from that of a comprehensive charity. 

This proud indifference, under the name of 
charity, may not be common, and itis to be 
doubted whether it ever can become so; because 
it is the nature of the mind to be deeply inter- 
ested in questions which task iis faculties and 
call its powers into exercise. But in pursuing 
this subject, I have been led to fear, that many 








most suited to touch, move, exalt, and sanctify 


of us, while looking back on the field of conflict- 


and which 


all biblical researches, without even giving them | 
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ing doctrines, have been in the habit of indul- 
ging a feeling of contempt, which we, too, have 
mistaken for elevation of views and a compre- 
hensive charity, but to which, in fact, it had lit- 
tle claim. When we read the history of the 
church in times past, we are very apt, with 
abundant self-congratulation and approbation, 
to vent our unqualified ridicule or indignation 
against the strange opinions which used to be 
maintained and controverted. How puerile, we 
say, were such and such disputes ; how supreme- 
ly absurd was this point or that ; how could ra- 
tional beings ever seriously propose such ideas ? 
And yet rational beings did propose them, did 
discuss them, and were interested and agitated 
by them—and this is just the simple fact which 
we do not keep with us as we ought. They 
were men like ourselves, only living in a young- 
er age of the world, whose thoughts, and, alas, 
whose passions too, were engaged in those ques- 
tions, so often trivial; and.if we ourselves had 
lived then, we should have been engaged in 
those same questions, and excited by them ;— 
and, more than that, he among us, who should 
have arrayed his mind effectually against a prev- 
alent absurdity—prevalent then, though extinct 
or despised now—would have been a light to 
his generations, and a benefactor to his kind. 
We forget, that in taking our retrospective sur- 
vey, we are looking upon the steps, the first and 
lower steps of a gradually ascending improve- 
ment. We forget that the deposal of every 
reigning superstition—though to us appearing 
despicable in its folly—was one advance in the 
feedom of that wide empire, the soul of man. 
What is improvement? If there is such a thing, 
what is it? It is the amount of successes won 
in trial, in experiment, in conflict. Shall we 
despise the trial, the experiment, the conflict ? 
Why, then we despise the means of our im- 
provement. But do we not stand on an 
elevation, a real elevation, above many of 
the follies of past times? Yes; but it will 
become us to consider how we came to be there, 
and to take care with what manner of spirit we 
regard the causes which placed us there. May 
we not laugh at what is really absurd? Yes; 
if we will do so in a right apprehension of the 
circumstances, and without the idea of a natu- 
ral exemption from absurdity on our own part. 
We may laugh, if we please, at the singular 
mistakes, the crude imaginations, the little fol- 
lies of our childhood; but we ought, at the 
same time, to remember, that it was by correct- 
ing these, by arguing with and refuting them, 
sv to speak, that we have arrived at the expe- 
rience of manhood. The questions and disputes 
of old times, however ridiculous in themselves, 
are to be regarded with a sober and kindly in- 
spection, when we consider them as the early 
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travagant, and to smile at that which is really 
absurd; but it will not aliow us to look con- 
temptuously on any kind of serious mental ef- 
fort, or to consider ourselves as self-raised above 
the sphere of the thoughts, anxieties, doubts, 
questionings, persuasions, or even prejudices of 
our brethren. 

So it is with the religious topics which inter- 
est and divide men at the present time. If we 
cannot attend to them ourselves, we have no 
right to despise those who do attend to them. 
When we undervalue them, perhaps we do not 
show so much superiority of wisdom and char- 
ity as we suppose we do. The great matter 
with regard to them is, not how they will ap- 
pear a century or ten centuries hence, but how 
they appear, and how they influence men now; 
and when we undertake to make them seem of 
no consequence, by saying that hereafter they 
will be forgotten, we do not by any means des- 
troy their consequence, because the fact is, that 
they are of consequence now, that they do press 
with immediate weight on the public mind, and 
we cannot unmake a fact with all our pride and 
all our prescience. The questions are those 
which are before our age, before us; they aie 
ours; they call on our knowledge for elucid:- 
tion; they call on our charity for respect. If 
we cannot or will not thoroughly investiga e 
them, let us not disdain them, in the conceit. of 
our own great superiority —especially if we do 
not understand them.— Greenwood. 


MORAL DANGERS OF YOUTH IN CITIKS. 
In large cities, there is a vast concourse of 
young men assembled from all parts of the coun- 
try, who come together as adventurers in the 
pursuit of affluence or pleasure. Some of them 
bring into the metropolis a reputable character, 
and correct moral principles. Others come to 
give loose to evil propensities, which, in the 
country, and under the restraints of home, 
were kept in some subordination. 
When these characters mingle in a large and 
bustling city, the former class will naturally be 
exposed to the seductions of the latter. The 
pioneers in wickedness, the practiced-and hard- 
ened crew, who have abandoned themselves 
to the indulgence of their passions, lie in’ am- 
bush, to seize upon their victim and hurry him 
to ruin. Hundreds of such, with a compara- 
tively plausible exterior, may be found in the 
streets, and sLops, and alleys of our cities. 
Some of them manage to keep up an outward 
show of decency, and conduct their plans of dis- 
sipation in so covert a manrer, as neither to fall 
‘into disgrace nor excite suspicion or investiga- 
tion. These are most to be dreaded. They 
who have gone beyond the bounds of external 
decency, and become so hardened as to feel no 
shame, have less influence in proportion to their 
loss of character and their notoriety in crime. 
A moral youth feels contaminated by their ap- 
proach. Any visible connection with such, 
would be at once a forfeiture of character. 
It is men of fair professions and unsuspected 
wickedness, plausible, but insidious, who are 
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rere - - 
most to be feared, because most likely to be 
successful. Pratised in the arts of temptation, 
they make a gradual advance upon the ingenu- 
ous and unsuspecting youth. They insinuate 
themselves into his confidence and friendship. 
When they have learned his scruples, and fath- 
omed his character, they begin the work of 
drawing him on to their own desperate state of 
hypocrisy and crime. They will represent as 
mean, what is only frugal, and characterize as 
childish those scruples of conscience which it 
is their object to eradicate. They will first ap- 
peal to curiosity, and then make curiosity the 
avenue to crime. They will speak of the pos- 
sibility of concealment, and insist that we 
could not have been endowed with propensities 
which itis unlawful to indulge. They will 
represent as manly, what is mean and deba- 
sing; and tauntingly ascribe to superstition, what 
is but the sober dictate of reason and religion. 
By every possible mode of attack, by persuasion 
and ridicule, by professions of friendship, and 
sneers of contempt, will they assail the princi- 
ples and conduct of their victim, until reason 
and conscience give way, and like ‘the bird 
lured on by the fowler, he goes directly into the 
fatal snare. 

The indulgence, at first, will be only such as 
causes a twinge of conscience, or a secret mis- 
giving of soul. The tempted youth will feel a 





sort of shame and self-contempt; and in the 
cool moment of reflection, will fix his resolution | 
against all future attacks. But, alas! the first } 
step in a retrograde course has been taken. | 
Like the first step in the retreat of an army, it | 
is as dispiriting to the vanquished, as it is invig- | 
orating to his foe. The next attack is less) 
likely to be resisted, for the ability to resist de- | 
creases with every successful temptation. The | 
first sacrifice of conscience and principle is like | 
Samson giving up his locks. Itis in vain then | 
to zo out and shake yourself in the consciousness | 
of your strength. The seducer will be upon} 
vou. He will no longer fear, either the force of | 
principle, or the vigor of resolution. He has | 
carried his point; and one breach of obligation, | 
he well knows, will make way for another, un-| 
til your character and your destiny become 
identified with his own. How many a young 


man has fallen a victim to this process of temp- | 


tation! How many, with prospects of useful- 
ness and success, and with a character which | 
might have insured respect, have, by listening 
to the voice of the seducer, forfeited the confi- 
dence, and fallen under the pity and contempt 
of the community. Yes, and with the wreck 
of his own character and prospects, he has be- 
come a source of mortification to his friends, | 
and perhaps ‘ brought down the gray hairs of a | 
parent with sorrow to the grave.’ | 

O, ye reckless young men, let me reach your 
ear, and put into it a note of friendly warning. 
If there be left in your heart any feeling; if the 
rapid abandonment of all that is sacred and 
honorable have not carried aw»y every vestige 
of remorse ; let me remind you of the claims 
of your relatives, your country, and your God. | 
Your course will give a death-blow to a father’s 
hopes, and a death-pang to a mother’s heart. | 
It will deprive your country of services which 
might adorn her annals. It will draw down | 
upon you the displeasure of Heaven, and, if 
persisted in, will cover you with ignominy, and | 
ultimately consign you to the prison of despair. 
With such certain consequences of your dissi- 
pation staring you in the face, can you, dare, 
you, rush on to the issue? Is it not time to) 
pause—to repent—to break from the grasp of | 
the destroyer ? 

If these words meet the eye of one who is 
still on comparatively safe ground, who-has aot 
yet made a plunge into sensual and forbidden 
pleasures, I would bid him beware of the de- 





stroyer. For you, there is hope. If a freedom 
from gross vice, and an avoidance of the occa- 
sions of temptation yet sustain you in the con-} 
fidence of your friends, and in justifiable hopes | 
of respectability and influence, again'I say, be- | 
ware of the destroyer. Place yourself in an at- | 
titude of defence. Insidious foes lurk around | 
your path. A dangerous enemy lies in am- 
bush. Avoid a vicious companion, as you 
would avoid the fascination and the fang of a 
serpent. His eye may attract, and his move- 
ments may seem graceful; but his intentions 
are deadly, and his venom fatal. ‘He that 
walketh with the wise men shall be wise, but 
a companion of fools shall be destroyed.’ 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE YOUNG ON PREJUDICES A+ 
GAINST RELIGION. 

Religion is a subject at which young | er-} 
sons are accustomed to shrink, as if we had in- | 
troduced a monster, whose aspect and demean- 
or were calculated to prodace only aversion and | 
terror. A prejudice against the subject early | 
gets hold of the mind, and proves one of the| 
gratest obstacles in the way of instruction. 

This prejudice, however, is altogether unwar- | 
rantable. Piety has nothing in her appearance 
so repulsive, nothing in her claims so unreason- | 
ble, that you should start at her name, or be. 
frightened by her aspect. She comes from) 
heaven, the purest of regions. She originates | 
with God, the most glorious ofbeings. ‘ Length 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand | 
riches and honor. Her ways are ways of | 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ Her | 
aspect, instead of being repulsive, is benignant 
as the mild blush of morning. If her restric- 
tions seem to be severe, it is because they are 
viewed apart from the pleasures that attend 
them. If her commands appear unreasonable, 
it is because they are not listened to with an 
impartial ear. If her service is thought to de- 
mand too many sacrifices, it is when the re- 
ward is overlookod, and the crown of glory kept 
out of view. True, she does impose restrictions; 
but they are only such as procure respectability, 
foreclose the heart against vice, and preserve 
the conscience pure. She also demands sacri- 
fices ; but they only subject the sensual to the 
rational man, and keep the body in due subor- 

dination to the soul. While she interdicts un- 
lawful pleasures, she substitutes pure and spir- 
itual joy. If she calls off the supreme affection 
from a word that is transient and unsatisfying ; 
she fixes it upon one that is fraught with high 
and permanent delight. 

In all this you perceive nothing that is un- 
reasonable, nothing that should prejudice your 
mind against religion. It is not perhaps always 
exhibited by its professors in its mest lovely and 
attractive form; but a moment’s reflection will 
convince you that the fault is not in religion, 
but in the want of it. 

There is no religion in whining and cant. 
Piety produces cheerfulness without levity, and 
subriety without sanctimoniousness. Where it 
has an unrestrained flow upon the soul, it cau- 
ses a beautiful adjustment of all that is grace- 
ful and expressive. The unpleasant, and per- 
haps to some disgusting, expressions alluded to, 
should be viewed as the legitimate fruits of ig- 














norance or eccentricity. They form no part of 
religion. Many of the ardently pious are | 
among the most dignified, polite, and ple sing 
of mankind. You must ever separate religion 
from vulgarity; and make due allowance for 
those incidental anomalies, which she some- 
times meets in the humblest orders of society. | 
He who gave us our religion, and graced it | 

by his own illustrious example, prayed not that | 
his followers should be ‘ taken out of the world,’ | 
but that they should be ‘ kept from the evil.’ | 
We may ‘use the world, but we ‘may not, 
abuse it.’ It is emphatically the Christian, | 
who relishes the world. Its scenery is for jus’ 
eye, and its music for his ear. To Aum, the | 
landscape smiles the more lovely, because it is | 
an emblem of Paradise. The ocean rolls the 
more majestically, because it is an image of 
eternity. The mountains tower the more sub- 
limely, because they point his thoughts upward 
to heaven. ; 

* He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature; and though poor perhaps, compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightiul scenery all his own. 

llis ave the monntains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers; his Venjoy, 

With a propriety, that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, , 

Can lift 10 heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And siniling, say—* My Father made them all!’ 

How tasteless, compared with the calm de- 

lights of religion, are the sickly enjoyments of 
the sensualist ; or even the high excitement of | 
successful ambition! If hitherto you have en- 
tertained a different opinion, It me assure you, | 
it is founded in prejudice and error. Religion 
has the promise of ‘ the life that now is,’ and | 
if you will give yourself up to her influence, 
you shall find, by happy experieuce, that her | 
promises never fail. ‘She is a tree of life to, 
them that lay hold upon her; and happy is 
every ove that retaineth her.’ 


} 


For the Register and Observer. | 
Messrs Editors,—The 24th of September ' 


will long be remembered by the inhabitants of 
one of our pleasant country villages. West | 
Bridgewater is about 24 miles from the city ; 
and there, on the day above mentioned, they 
held the second Anniversary of their Sunday | 
School. The morning was pleasant, and at 
the appointed hour, a long array of Sunday 
School children, in regular files, led on by their 
Superintendent, arrived at the house of their 
Pastor, Rev. Richard Stone,—ifrom whence 
they proceeded to the church, accompanied by 
him and many invited guests. 

The children with their teachers, numbered 
about two hundred, and these, together with 
their parents and friends, well filled the body 
of their large Church. 

The services were full of interest. 
was offered by Rev. Mr Sypue Jr., of Mansfield ; | 
two original hymns were sung, composed by 
Rev. Mr Stone, the Pastor, and Mrs E. H.' 
Kingman, ove of his Parishioners. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Mr Williams of East 
Bridgewater; the Baptist Clergyman of the 
village; Rev. Mr Bridge of Norton, Mr Coe, 
the Preceptor of an Academy in South Bridge- 
water, and by L. G. Pray of Boston, who ap- 
peared in behalf of the agent of the Sunday 
School Society in this city. These addresses 
were respectively to Parents, Teachers and 
Children, and were listened to with great at- 
tention and apparent interest. The services 
were brought to a close by singing and pray- | 
er. 

After these, the company were escorted to a 


| minister it when, and wherg and how we choose. 


' gion. 
| Savior upon this subject, is} that we ‘ worship | 
| the Father in spirit and in tuth, for the Father) 
;seeketh such to worship him.’ 


A prayer | 


—_—— 


of the Christian world as expressly and 
positively appointed by C)rist, there is some- 
thing free, spiritual, uoritial. Baptism! We 
may administer it by immprsion, pouring water 
on the head, or by sprinking; to children or 
adults, in the church, the|private chamber, or 
by the wayside. The Sugper! We may ad- 


We may partake of it, evety week, or once @ 
month, or once a year;|we may receive it 
kneeling, or sitting, or stanling; in the. church, 
or ‘an upper room in a hovke,’ in the evening 
or the day time. The whjle form and mode 
of administering these ordinances are left to us, 
to establish and modify andchange them as we 
may see occasion todoso. [he same is the case 
with the general public adginistration of reli- 
The only principle, established by our | 





Withio this | 


principle, we are at liberty t¢ make such chan- | 
| ges in the forms and adminijtration of our re-| 
ligious institutions, as the times seem to us to) 


demand and as shall serve {0 infuse into them | 
new life, and give them fresh and increased | 
We admit also that it is the interest | 
and duty of every man, whéher priest or lay- | 


power. 


man, to endeavor to produce these changes and | 
No one can_ 
wish, or ought to wish, to be instrumental in 


modifications, if they are nevded. 


upholding what is no longer worthy of being | 
upheld, or be anxious to perpeiuate what has | 
ceased to be effectual, or productive of good. | 

After making these admissions, we are dis- | 
posed to ask those, who are perpetually cavil- 
ling at the present administration of, religion | 
What 
How would 


among us, what they would have? 
changes they would propose ? 
they make our institutions, in theory or adinin- | 
istration, more free, simple, spiritual, more un- | 
trammeled by traditionary forms and rules, than | 
they are at present? In the theory of our reli-) 
gious institutions, we see little or nothing that is | 
They 


| simpler than they are. 


objectionable. cannot well be made 
They are voluntary as- | 
sociations, which the people form among them- 
selves, of their own free choice, according to! 
their own covvictions of truth and duty; for, 
whose support they contrivute what they please, 
and whose services they have conducted in a | 
This 
is truly Christian and apostolic, bearing a near 


manner which they deem right and fit. 


to the original con-| 
stitution of the primitive churches. 
‘nothing objectionable in this; and they, who are | 
dissatisfied with things as they are; would be | 


resemblance probably 
We see. 


the last to propose a change im this respect, the | 
last to introduce a more formal and complicated ; 
church organization and machinery, the last, to 
have Christianity become a Creature of the | 
State, and the articles of belief and the forms of | 
worship determined by acts of Congress, or! 
statutes of State Legislatures. elf religion is to | 


be recognized at all. as one of the social ‘inter- | 


Pavilion erected for the purpose, in a near ti ests of men, it must have \ mre oetward forms | 


einity tv the church, which was tastefiilly dec- | 
orated by the lady-teachers of the school. The 
evergrees was gracefully intertwined about the 
supporters, and this again was interlaced and 
jetted with the brilliant flowers of the season ; 
while the latter garnishing the tables, gave a 
cheering and delightful appearance to the fes- 
tive board. This was literally loaded with the 
various fruits of the season, and a great varie- 
ty of cakes and other edibles, which gave evi- 
dence of a high state of domestic education 
among the fair daughters of this rural place. 
The repast was partaken of by the children, and 
the whole company, amidst the echoes of the 
sacred song, and the incense of grateful hearts. 
The company separated at an early hour, 
deeply impressed with the value of these social 
religious meetings, and the utility and blessed- 
ness of Sunday Schools, and the religion which 
they are designed to support. 
A VIsITER. 
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OUR SOCIAL RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


An idea prevails in some quarters, that our | 
social religious institutions are essentially de- | 
fective, outworn by time, behind the age, inad- 
equate to its demands, and that some radical 
changes must be made in them, in order to pre- | 


‘differences in this respect should exist. 
/are willing that the Catholic should have, what 
| appears to us, a cumbrous and imposing ritual, 


and institutions; and we confess our inability to 
frame or conceive of any, more free, simple, | 
rational, more purely intellectual and spiritual, | 
than those which exist among us/ 

The same may be said also of the adminis-) 
It is difficult 


to conceive of anything, in the shape of an 


tration of religion amongst us. 


outward form or service, more free, simple, 
spiritual, than the services usual in our Congre- 
gational churches. For ourselves, we do not, 
think it expedient, that 
same form or mode of service should universal- 


desirable or the 
ly prevail, and we are by no means disposed to 
condemn as utterly uochristian and ineffectual | 
those forms, which we ourselves have not hap- 
pened to 


adopt. We are willing that wide 


We 


We are 
| willing that the Methodist should have his 


if he like it, and it does him good. 


mighty gatherings in the broad fields, and be- 


neath the open dome of Heaven. We are. 


| willing that the Quaker should have his sim- | 


ple church, his silent convocation, and his pe- | 
culiar phraseology and formal garb, and ima- 
gine al] the while that he has spiritualized reli- | 
gion more than others. We are willing that 
all men should follow their tastes and judg- 


serve to the Gospel the faith and allegiance of | ments, and adopt such forms and services, as | 
the community, and make it that active and | Seem io them a natural expression of religious | 


effective instrument in promoting the advance- | 


feeling, well adapted to enforce religious 
| 


° ° . . | + > +o? 73 4 ete | 
ment and happiness of mankind, it was design- truth and awaken religious convictions, provi- | 


ed to be. 

Now we are willing to admit, that the social 
character and social institutions of the Gospel 
are among its most precious features. We 
would not undervalue secret discipline, private 
prayer, communion with our own hearts, and 
with the searcher of our hearts. These are 
important, and may not be omitted. But the 
diffusion and preservation of the Gospel, its in- 
fluence and power in the world, are dependent, 
under God, chiefly upon its social, and public in- 
The nature therefore of these insti- 
tutions, and the manner of their administration 
are subjects at all times worthy of earnest and 
candid consideration. We are willing to admit 
also, that Christianity has no forms and no in- 
stitutions, that are absolutely fixed and immu- 
table. The grevt ritual prescribed by our Sa- 
vior is a good life. His great instructions are 
a few simple and eternal truths. He undoubt- 
edly expected and implied, that these truths 
would be embodied in some forms and institu- 
tions, designed to inculcate their certainty and 
enforce their obligation, calculated to impress 
their importance and increase their power. 
But he does not seem to have been solicitous 
about the precise nature of these forms and in- 
stitutions. Even ia the twa ordinances, Bap- 


stitutions. 


ded they will not claim for their tastes and judg- | 
ments divine authority, or a peculiar and ex-' 
exclusive efficacy. 

But while we would allow to all, and desire 
that all may enjoy, that liberty in regard to} 
forms, which the Gospel secures thera, we | 
cannot but regard that worship and those insti- | 
tutions of religion as most in accordance with , 
the genius of Christianity, which are the most | 


) 
/ 


free, simpl@p=«pontaneous, unincumbered, as | 
much so as it is possible fur stated institutions 
to be. 

What is Christian worship or what ought it 
to be? Itis, or ought to be, a full and free ex- 
pression of the soul, the joint action and exer- 
cise of thought, feeling and faith, an expression 
that shall be a true and sincere index of what 
the soul thinks, feels and believes at the time. 
Now can anything be better adapted to permit, 
or to call forth this full and free expression of 
the soul, than the usual services of public wor- 
ship in our Congregational churches. There 
are certain stated acts indeed, which it is expec- 
ted the minister will perform; but there are no 
prescribed rules and regulations, in conformity 
with which he must perform them. It is ex- 
pected that he should offer prayer. But he is 
bound to no manual of prayer, to no form of 





tism and the Supper, which the great majority 





words, however excellent in itself, handed 
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down from previous generations, to be used on 
all occasions, and in every age of the world. 
He is free to utter himself as his thoughts and 
feelings at the moment dictate, or the exigencies 
of the day or the week, the peculiar circum- 
stances, trial, temptations or sorrows of his fel- 
low worshippers make it proper he should utter 
himself. In this part of the service he has an 
unlimited liberty of adaptation and utterance. 
He is not obliged to read the words and utter 
the thoughts, prepared for him and prescribed 
to him by others. He is free to think, and feel 
for himself, and to speak what he thinks and 
feels, to pour forth the emotions of his soul, | 
whether of adoration and gratitude, or penitence 
and humiliation, or supplication and earnest | 
entreaty and desire, in his own way; and if the | 
spirit of prayer be in him, if the fire of devotion 

burn in his own heart, he cannot fail to mount | 
up to the throne of God and raise his fellow | 
worshippers with him. It is expected that he | 
should read from the scriptures. He may omit} 





now less real and permanent influence for good, than the | 
little group of settlements commenced and sustained by 
privaté philanthropy in this country. 
There are two principal yeasous for this disparity in 
their influence. While the subscriptions to the fands of 
the Society were at a low ebb, the Colonists were taught 
to depend on themselves; and they made such use of the 
lesson that I have no doubt of their capacity to sustain 
themselves, to increase and extend their influence rapidly 
even without further aid. When attacked, they have 
always defended themselves roly, though obliged ofien to 
contend with vastly superiov numbers. But the wrincipal 
reason of their superiority to the African British Colo- 
nists, is, [ think, that they have no whites to seize on the 
luevative and respectable situations, 1 was ee forcibly 
impressed with their position in this particutar, that f will 
not disgnise my opinion, which ix, that no white man 
should be admitted into the Calony as a resident, except 
perhaps the Governor. If the wes. Societies will 
support stations there, their messengers « ould be colored 
men. Colored men, I repeat, should bold all the situa- 
tions which command respect, and exercise important in- 
fluence. The Colonists of Sierra Leone, &c., are ina 


enough. We are doing more, much more, than 
iormerly for the cause of religion, but we are 
not doing enough. The missionary spirit 
should be awakened at an early period of life. 
Children should be taught by their parents to 
do something for the spread of the gospel—itg 
make some little sacrifices for the higher goog 
of their fellow beings. A habit of this king 
would increase their interest in the subject of 
religion, and do much towards strengthening 
their religious principles and making them try. 
ly Christians. 

As Clyistians of other denominations have 
acquired the missionary spirit by having repeat. 














sition similar to that held by the Africans of the non 
slave-holding States—* among us, but not of ns’ —wi h 
ample political, but no social advantages—and principal- 
ly for the above reasons. 
" "There is a considerable amount of trade earried on by 
the Colonists, but [ cannot inforin you of its precise value ; 
it is however enough to be considered of so much impor- 
tance by the settlers, as to have created some discontent 
among the coast traders, with whom it was a wonopoly. 
The state of religion or morality, (those of my faith 
have not learned to distinguish between them precisely ,) 
is very satisfactory, and much superior to that of the 


it, and sometimes does omit it; usually it is \ British Colonies. It will, I feel sure, compare forcibly 


j 


expected that he should read a portion of the sa- | 


cred volume. But he is not fettered in his se-} 


t 


Ife is not obliged to read his First and | 
Second, his Morning and Evening Lessons, ac- | 


lection. 


cording to the divisions and appointments made | 
some hundreds of years ago. He is at liberty | 
to read such portions as he chooses, longer or | 
shorter, and to select such passages, as he thinks | 
peculiarly interesting, in=tructive, impressive or | 
udapted to the time and occasion, and thus | 
make the reading of the scriptures, not a mere 


a i : | 
form, but a spiritual and edifying service. It! 


is expected that he should present some‘instruc- | 
tion, elucidate some truth, enforce some duty, in | 
other words, preach a sermon. But here he is | 
under no restraints but those, which the dignity | 
of religion, the rules of good taste, and the 


| with any community containing a similar number of in- 


habitants. 

No one whe has seen their villages, their houses, their 
cultivated grounds, will doubt for a wonient that they are 
an industrious community. 

There are doubtless, as elsewhere, diferent degrees of 
individual merit; but the laws made by themselves, as 
well as the prudent management of the Society here, 
through their highminded, brave, and intelligent agent, 
Gov. Buchanan, inspire me with perfect confidence in 
their prospects. 

Tam sorry that the want of statistical notes prevents 
my giving you a more exxct view of the actual state of the 
Colonies; in the meantime, I will repeat my opinion 


that real knowledge of their situation and capacities is | 


sufficient t+ convert any unprejudiced American to the 
cause of Colonization. 
Tam, sir, with high esteem and respect, your friend. 
JNO. S. PAINE. 
To Professor Simon GREENLEAF, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Messrs. Editors,—I have frequently heard it 
‘objected to Unitarians that they do but little 


dictates of a sound judgment impose. He has a‘ comparatively for missionary objects— that they 


wide field for action, and liberty to move in it as _ 
his individual disposition and feelings may dic- 
tate. 


All the great civil, social, moral, tempo- 
ral and eternal interests of men are embraced by 
religion, and may be, directly or indirectly, 
treated of in the pulpit. The preacher is not 
necessarily confined to a particular style of wri- 
ting and a set mode of discussing a subject. 
In the choice of his topics, in Lis manner of 
treating them, in the style in which he writes 
about them, in all the illustrations he brings to 
elucidate, in all the addresses he makes to en- 
force them, he may have as much variety as his 
talents and acquirements will permit him toat- 
tain. Many do attain to a considerable va- 
riety in this respect, and if any man fails to at- 
tain it, and becomes dull, formal uninteresting, 
the result, we apprehend, is not to be attributed 
solely to the trammels of the pulpit, but to 
something in the man himself. Take him out 
of the pulpit, place him in the lecture room, the 
conventicle the camp meeting, place him any- 
where and bid him write and speak as he 


formality would still adhere to him. The pulpit 
is a place of freedom and power, in exact propor- 
tion to the freedom and power of the individual 
who stands in it. And for ourselves, we do not 
well see how any religious institutions could 


do not feel so much interest in the spread of the 
Gospel as Christians of other denominations. 
How much or how little of truth there may be 
! in this charge, I will not attempt to show. 
There is one reason why Unitarians should not | 
_be expeeted, so much as some Christians, to | 
promote missiynary objects for sectarian purpo- 
ses; and this is, because they do not regard | 
the speculative dogmas of any sect as essential 
to salvation. They believe that there are ina- | 
ny good and worthy Christians among all the 
' different denominations—that the future condi- | 
tion of tien will be determined not so much by 
what they have believed, as by what they have | 
done ; not so much by the soundness of their | 
faith, if they have been honest in their inqui- | 
ries after divine truth, as by the purity and ho- } 
liness of their lives; that many of every name | 
and denomination, every kindred and tongue, | 
‘will come from the East, and the West, and | 
‘the North, and the South, and sit down to-| 
gether in the Kingdom of our Father, that, in 


lieve in the same Savior, Jesus, and all arrive 
‘at the same salvation—and though their names 
may be crossed out of a particular church on 
earth, where charity fails, yet they will be 
‘written in the Lamb’s book of life, which is a 





Gray. 
the words of Dr Watts—‘ Though Christians =] y 


chose, and the probability is, his dullness and, not trace precisely the same track, yet all be- 


edly brought before them the spiritual wants of 
the country and the world, I sincerely hope that 
you will often in the Register bring such wants 
| before your readers. 

Yours respectfully, x 


| 


- Y. Z, 


' 


For the Register and Observer. 
Messrs Editors,—A writer in a late Christ. 
ian Register expressed a wish that biographical 
notices of eminent Unitarian clergymen in New 
England migit be prepared and_ published, 
Such work would be useful and instructive to 
liberal Christians, and to al] free inquirers after 
religious truth. Some materials for such noti- 
ces may be found in Bradford’s Life of Dr May- 
hew. It contains references and sketenes of a 
great number of the clergy in Massachusetts, 
who were contemporaries of Mayhew, and the 
brightest lights in the chureches—from Apple- 
| ton, Gay and Chauncy, to Eliot Jr., Clarke, 
| Kirkland and Emerson. And the most of them, 
| it appears, were anti-trinitarians ; thousrh dift 

| 





fering somewhat from many Unitarians of the 
present day. They were independent inquirers 
for religious truth ; and they studied the voluine 
of inspiration, instead of human creeds. The 
result was a renunciation of the Trinitarian 
} dogma. » They could find no such dectrine in 
the Bible. The other Calvinistic tenets were 
also rejected. 
| This change was gradual; but in 1990, 
| there was not a Trintarian ministet in Boston, 
| of the Congregational order. Even Dr Eckley 
gave his approbation of Worcester’s ‘ Bible 
News.’ He considered the mediatoria] charac. 
ter of Christ as really denied by Trinitarians; 
while Arians and others admitted it. The 
preaching at that time was generally evangeli- 
cal, but not Calvinistic nor Trinitarian. And 
few contended, that in preaching the gospel, 
they must advance and insist on the pecul- 
iar views of Calvin. It would be easy to men- 
tion fifty or sixty settled clergymen in New 
England, who were anti-trinitarians, seventy 
five and eighty -years ago. The extravagances 
of Whitfield, Davenport, Tenant, Crosswell, 
Cleveland &c., led the more sober divines to 
re-examine their creed and compare it with the 
Bible. And they found the latter did not sup- 
port all the articles of the former. They ad- 
hered to the teachings of Christ and his inspired 
Apostles, rather than to systems of fallible men. 
Some distinguished laymen also of that period 
were anti-trinitarians, as Chief Justice Stephen 
Sewall, Samuel Dexter, Richard Cranch, John 
Adams, Chief Justice William Cushing, Judge 
- T. Paine, Edmund Quincy, and Harrison 
A full and particular statement of this 
change would be interesting to many. Had 
Dr Eliot Jr., lived ten years longer, he would 
have supplied this want in his ecclesiastical 
history of New England. N. D. 





' 





For the Register and Observer. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN BRIGHTON. 
Messrs Editors,—I am glad to perceive that 


be framed, that should be better in their theory record of eternal love, and be forever joined to | it is becoming customary .with our Sabbath 


or administration, more free, simple, spiritual, 
unincumbered, than those which now prevail 
among us. 
ther in our next. 


We will consider the subject fur- | 


the fellowship of the church in heaven.’ 
| But although we have not so strong motives | 
as some Christi:ns to engage in missionary ob- | 


} ° . . } 
/ jects for sectarian or proselyting purposes, still | 


/in another point of view, we have very strong | 


Schools to have Celebrations. And for reasons 
many. The most important of which is, that 
it betokens the progress of the Sabbath School 
towards the station it seems to me to be des- 
tined to occupy among the institutions of 
Christianity. It shows that the Sabbath 


COLONIES OF AMERICAN COLORED PEOPLE on THE Olives, and are under the strongest possible School is rising to its dae importance, and 


COAST OF AFRICA. 

We have always regarded the efforts of the 
American Colonization Society with favor, on 
account of the good effects they seemed likely 
to produce in Africa, however little they might 
contribute towards lessening any evils existing 
in our own country. It appeared to us evident, 


. . ' 
obligations to make efforts for the spread of | 


Christian truth as we understand it, because it | 
will meet the wants of thousands wh: are not | 
satisfied with the popular faith, and will never | 
receive it. How important is it, therefore, that | 
our views should be more known! There are | 


| 


not a few among the intelligent and thinking) 


commanding the attention which it has always 
claimed, but only till recently began to receive. 
It should not be forgotten that this is the latest 
form of Christian instruction developed by the 
Church, and that it much more nearly corres- 
ponds with the primitive form of instruction in 
the church, than our present modes of Sabbath 
instruction. 

The movement of the church seems to me 


ee ° . ae.» « ster H ewles a . 
that communities of intelligent Chris ian free- P@tt of the community, particularly in other sec-| to be at dnce retrograde and onward. _ Retro- 
men, established along the coast of that conti- uons of the country, who are skeptical, because; grade to primitive forms and principles, from 


nent, could not fail, as they should increase in 
numbers and strength, not only to furnish a safe 
and happy asylum for many oppressed colored 


_ they have considered some of the corruptions of | 


Christianity as Christianity itself. But when } 
our views of religion are presented to such, they | 


which it has widely and fatally departed—and 
onward to a clearer conception of the glo- 
rious intention of Christianity, and the appl.ca- 
tion of its conservative principles to the heart 


persons among us, and to add to the sphere of 2! once see their reasonableness, and rejoice to! and life of humanity. The Sabbath School— 


our commercial enterprise, but also to do much 
towards putting an end to the slave trade and 
civilizing the native African tribes. That these 
anticipations will not be disappointed, we have, 
in the frequent and trustworthy accounts trans- 
mitted from Liberia to this country, abundant 
evidence to satisfy us, though aware of all that 
has been urged of a contrary import, by a class 
of persons amongst us. 
telligence on this subject, recently come to 
haud, we select for our columns, this week, an 
interesting communication, which appeared in 
the last number of the African Repository. It 
is a letter to Professor Greenleaf of Cambridge, 
in answer to inquiries made by him, from Lt. 
Johan S. Paine, Commander of the United States 
Schooner Grampus, who not long ago visited 
the Colonies at Liberia, and who, as Prof. G. 
states, is ‘a gentleman of much intelligence 
and accuracy of observatiou, as well as great 
probity.’ 
Charlestown Navy Yard, 16th Aug., 1840. 

Dear Sir,—Having lately visited the Colonies of the 
colored people from the United States on the coast of Af- 
rica, in whose fate 1 am aware you take much interest, 


I am able to assure you that their condition confirms the 
hopes of the friends of Colonization. 

My opinion of their Mnportance is quite changed, from 
a nearer view of their actual state and capacities. 

1 had supposed them weak, and their influence limited. 
I found them exercising a moral influence, calculated to 
do ynore for the cause of humanity than I had believed 
possible, from the restricted means of the Society in the 
United States. 

This Soceity and the Colonies have suffered abuse in 
such varied forms that I showld hardly know where to 
commence their defence, but will offer you my own im- 
pressions on some points which I remember to have heard 
ur seen selected to injure them with the community. 

They have been accused of participating in the Slave 
Trade—this I consider entirely false. 

They have been said to be inefficient in preventing the 
Slave Trade—this I conceive is a mistake. 

The British Colony of Sierra Leone, containing proba- 
bly ten times the number of inhabitants, and which has 
cost the Government of Great Britain one hundred times 


. \ 
From the mass of in- | 


embrace them. For one, I am happy to know} 
that Unitarians are more generally becoming 
, aware of this fact, and feel more and more the 
weight of responsibility that rests upon them. | 
| They have an increasing desire of sending the | 
| Gospel to others. As far as they are made ac- | 
| quainted with the spiritual wants of the coun- | 
_try, they are disposed to relieve them. 
The Evangelical Missionary Society, the 
| American Unitarian Association, and other so- 
cieties of a similar kind, are much better pat- 
‘ronized and supported than formerly. Our 
| churches have recently contributed very cheer- 
fully and liberally in aid of the Theological 
School at Cambridge. They have, likewise, 
done considerable for missionary objects. In 
one of the late numbers of the Register, you 
| made known some of the wants of our brethren 
in the West; and particularly the sum needed 
at this time to help build a church in a certain 
town in Illinois; and in Jess than a week, 
more than half the amount was voluntarily sent 
to the General Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Among the contributors 
was a widow, who had just contributed liberal- 
ly, (more liberally than from her circumstances 
we should have expected) towards the erection 
of a church in that part of the country. In both 
instances, she did it in secret—from the purest 
and best of motives. And others who contrib- 
uted were unwilling to have their names known. 
Their alms were ‘ in secret,’ and‘ He who seeth 
in secret will reward them openly.’ There are 
many, very many such in our denomination. 
They contribute annually to religious objects ; 


and they do it cheerfully und from a deep sense 
of duty. 





the sum raised by the American Colonization Society, has 


{ 





Still, as a denomination we are not doing 


far yet from being the perfect institution it is 
destined to become—is doing for the church 
what othe rmethods have failed to do, and 
under their present aspect cannot be expect- 
ed to do—preparing the moral dispositions 
for a religious use of the infellectual faculties. 
Hitherto the teacher has been obliged to appeal 
too exclusively to the inteilectual ; our children 
have first been made scholars, and then turned 
over to the church for conversion. The less 
has assumed the supremacy, and the greater 
been brought into subjection. But now comes 
the moral nature first under tuition, and the in- 
tellectual follows as an adjunct and aid. And 
this is the primitive intention of Christianity, 
is it not? I rejoice, then, I say, that our Sab- 
bath Schools are receiving that attention and 
respect which they deserve. 

But I took my pen merely to give you a brief 
sketch of a celebration which has recently ta- 
ken place in this town. 

The Sabbath School connected with the first 
parish in Brighton, invited the sabbath School 
of the second (Orthodox) parish to join them in 
a rural festival, which. | am glad to say, was 
accepted in the same frank spirit in which it 
was offered. The appointed day proved to be 
the queen day of all September, and the cbild- 
ren elate with hope turned out in unwonted 
numbers. The teachers and children of the 
first parish, with their pastor, received the teach- 
ers and children and pastor of the second at the 
church of the latter, when the whole procession, 
(450 in number) headed by a fine band of mu- 
sic, marched to a beautiful grove about a half 
mile from the church. Nothing could have 
presented a more picturesque sight than tbe 
procession as it wound its way along the path 
which led to the consecrated spot; and the 
sweet and inspiring music of the band as it 
echoed from rock and hill, filled every heart 
with gladness. 

On reaching the spot, we beheld - long tables 
with their white cloths waving in the wind, 
covered with fruits and cake of every kind 
which the season could afford, or the benevo- 
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jence and ingenuity of the ladies could procure. 
Here the children were called to order, a beau- 
tiful hymn sung to the inspiriting tune of , Auld 
Lang Syne,’ and the children were dismissed 
for a While to ti eir sports. 

At the summons of the dram, the children 
came to the tables, where, after the Divine bles- 
sing had been asked, they and the others pres- 
ent, soon despatched the good things which had 
peen so liberally provided. 5 

faen came the mental repast. The child- 
ren with their teachers and parents and many 
other friends, listened for an hour or more, to | 
addresses from several gentlemen who were | 
vonerously present for the purpose. It is 
ouch to say of these brief speeches, that al- 
ether they occupied over an hour, 


a <n iti nr inaad ) 





ero 
though tog { 
eearcely a child of all that litle army manifest- 
od the slightest uneasiness, and the older pore | 
tion listened with most respectful and eager | 
attenuon. 

And now for the.return. The band struck 
up a lively air, and every one fell in where he | 
could—the boys of course taking the lead — | 
and the whole company marched back to the | 
First Church, where after a few remarks and a | 
prayer by the pastor, the whole audience joined | 
in ‘Old Hundred, and with a benediction the 
children were dismissed to their homes. 

So ended one of the pleasantest days in the | 
life of many a one present. The utmost har- | 
mony and kindness prevailed, and ne stranger } 
would have dreamed that the happy members | 
of that congregation worshipped at different) 
shrines, and held opposing creeds. Long may | 
the kind feelings of that day endure, and may | 
it prove a new and happy era in the religious 
intercourse of the differing sects of Christians | 


in Brighton. 


Yours, Xe. A. D. J. 


UNIVERSALISM. 
The Editor of Zion’s Herald challenges Uni- | 
versalists ‘ to produce a single Christian author | 
from the days of “the Apostles down to 1518, 
in which the doctrine of no punishment of any 
kind after death, is even so much as asserted.’ | 
We dv not think the challenge will be ac- | 
cepted by any well read theologian who cares 
much for his reputation. The doctrine referred 
to, was never maintained by Christian believers 
in a future life, till some years after the begin- | 
ning of the present century, and it is now, as 
it always has been, almost, if not wholly, with- 


out Christian advocates, in every country except 


our own. | 

The Editor of the Herald further remarks: | 
‘We think it of great consequence as a his- 
torical argument. For if the doctrine is the 
grand theme of the gospel, is it not strange that 
the million of eyes which have searched the 
Scriptures from age to age for eighteen hun- | 
dred years, learned and unlearned, young and 
old, clergy and laity, friend and foe, have nev- 
er once espied it—until [the Rev.] Hosea Bal- 


lou made the amazing discovery ° 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The worship of the Soul. A Discourse preached to the | 
Third Congregational Society in Chelsea, at the Dedi- 
cation of their Chapel, on Sunday morning, Sept. 13, 
1840. By Saawel D. Robbins. Boston: B. H. 


Greene. 
A short discourse we have here, but a good | 
We have read it with ‘pleasure, and we 
The preacher dwells | 


one. 
hope, not without profit. 
chiefly on ‘inward spiritual worship,’—a duty 
and privilege that can hardly be too often or | 
too earnestly explained and enforced,—and_ his 
words are true and stirring. Of man’s need of 
Christianity and of the uses of the church, he 


speaks thus: 


‘ There have been those in other times and there «re | 
many in our own day, who have dreamed that man might 
urrive at a period of refinement in the intellect and heart 
when he no longer would need the aid of the Christian } 
system, having outgrown the idea of Jesus, and reached a | 
higher revelation than he made anto the world. They | 
who have held this belief could never have rightly distin- | 
guished between the Truth as it is in Jesus, and the 
feeble conceptions of him and bis religion which have | 
been formed among men; and by which the Christian 
world, from age to age, has been disturbed and deceived. | 
For there is no height bowever glorious, into which the } 
soul can by its virtue tower, toward which Christ has not j 
pointed out the path; there is no perfection of heart or 
mind, or life, of which he is not the way. No, my friends, 
Christianity is the natural and spontaneous law of the } 
soul’s existence, its happiness and its progress. Its foun- 
dation is in our highest and divinest nature; and as we 
shall grow up into its acceptance and obedience, as we 
shall ripen in our understanding of its hidden doctrines 
and higher principles, we shall clearly perceive that it is 
an infinite and fundamental element of the soul, that it is 
Spirit and Truth, that it is the mind and will of the Eter- 
nal Father: no more to be ourgrown in this world, or in 
any world, than any of those immutable and everlasting 
laws of God, by which the planets are moved onward in 
their coursesy and the Heavens and Earth held in the hol- 
low of his hand. 

I have said that Christianity is emphatically the science 
of the soul; and I regard this view of the religion of Jesus 
as infinitely important. We have our Universities and 
our Schools which are instituted for the purpose of teach- 
ing and explaining the natural sciences and the philosophy 
of the intellect. But the Church is consecrated only to 
the higher parposes of instruction in the knowledge of the | 
human heart aud couscience: in the mysteries of the soul, { 
its laws and duties and destiny. We gather ourselves in- 
to this holy place to learn those mighty truths which re- 
late to God and man. We come up hither from the 
world ani its trials and dangers to listen to the wisdom | 
of Jesus, and learn those deep lessons of faith and obe- 
dience and love, by which we are to become ripened darly 
into the image of Infinite Holiness.’ 


Appended to the Discourse is an Engraving 
the following historical 


of the Church, and 
sketch of the rise and progress of the Society. 


*The Union Society in Chelsea, now known as the 
Third Congregational Society, owes its origin to the ef- 
forts of Christians of different denominations, who united 
together early in 1837, for the purpose of enjoying the in- 
fluences of Liberal Christianity. Their earlier meetings 
were held at a private dweliing house in Broadway. 
Rev. W. H. Knapp, who was then residing at Clielsea, 
was requested to take charge of the Infant Soviety, and 
first preached to them on the 8th January, 1837. The 
services of the Sabbath were there regularly adwinistered | 
until the 23d of April, when the Society removed to the | 
Union Hall, in Winnisimmet street, owned by Dr Albert | 
Guild, whose exertions for its welfare during the first } 
period of its existence, as well as the efforts of many oth- 
ers of its earliest supporters, will always be remembered 
with gratitude, As the number of worshippers increased, 
the Society removed in January following, to the Hall of 
the Distr ret Sc heool, 

In October, 1838, Rev. Mr Knapp having received a 
call to become Pastor of the Church at Canton, the Soci- 
ety, at his request, released hin from his labors, and en- 
gaged Rev. Mr Austin of Cambridge, to preach for them, 
Who continued in their service ull the Installation of 
their present Pastor, which took place on the Lith July, 
1539. Amid many privations and struggles, the Society 
persevered in its existence and united by a common bond 
receive! additions from time to time, as the population 
ol the Village increased. On the Ist of July, 1840, being 
obliged to leave the District Hall, a resolve was passed 
to erect their present Chapel, and a Building Committee 
Chosen for that purpose. 

: On leaving the District Hall, a kind letter was sent to 
‘em from the Baptist Society, generously offering the use 
r dace: pvc of Worship, at such seasons as should be 

| convenient, which invitation was cordially accep- 
ted. The Chapel was raised on the 9th of July, and 














completed on the Qth of September. The building was 
engaged in, with a most earnest spirit, and many of the 
Society went forward with their own hands, laboring dai- | 
ly in the good cause; and those who were not able to la-_ 
bor contributed all in their power to aid in the erection | 
of a place where they might worship God with their chil- 
dren according to the dictates of their own consciences. 





For the Register and Observer. 
‘IT SLIPPED OUT OF MY MIND.’ 

How often is this excuse for the omission of 
duties, made by those who think themselves, 
nevertheless, very good folks. Yet what does 
this ‘1 forgot’ show, if not a want of interest | 
in the thing forgotten. As Cicero’s Cato says 
of old men, ‘They remember what they care 
for; I never knew one who forgot’ where he 
had hidden his money ;;—so with all men, the 
things they forget are the things in which they 
take but little interest. 

My friend P. is always ‘very willing and 
ever anxious to attend’ upon the Bible class at 
our minister’s house, but then he generally ‘ hap- 
pens to forget it till too late.’ And he never 
can remember a prayer-meeting till it is nearly 
over, and then he dors not like to intrude. 
Friend P., your treacherous memory is a great 
inconvenience truly; but had you a deeper in- 
terest in the Bible, and more love for social 
prayer, would it not make your memory more 
faithful ? 

R. has been intending for a long while to 
send something to Natchez for the sufferers 
there, but he always forgets it when he is at 
home with his pen and paper. In the same 


he always has intended to make a donation to 
the Theological School ; but he always has for- 
gotten it while counting his money in his count- 
ing room. A little more benevolence would 
strengthen R’s memory very much. 

S. is often called up early for business and 
sometimes visiters intrude upon him till late, 
and he retires to rest, and has forgotten prayer 
through the whole day. His devotional feel- 
ings are probably weaker than his memory. 

But this is the way in which men continual- 
ly delude themselves. With hearts impure 
and averse to duty, they neglect their obliga- 
tions, and leave undone the things which they 
intended to do, and justify themselves in their 
own mind by attributing it to a defect of mem- 
ory. Shall it be so forever? ‘ Be not deceived, | 
God is not mocked.’ 


mercy. 


respect and esteem of all, the friendship of many, and a 
welcome wherever it was desirable, 

Of his Christian character his death-bed is the best 
witness. During his stay at the south, and after his re- 
turn to this city, signs of its existence and of its real pow- 


er were constantly manifested. Strong, all-pervading, all- 


absorbing mist that religious spirit be, which can see in 


‘all things, even the most heart-rending events, the hand of 


Providence, and read on the bed of sickness lessons of 
And though the deceased was called from life in 
its full bloom, and surrounded by its happiest promises, 
there seemed to be in his mind not the slightest regret for 
the blight upon his prospects. 

In the later hours of sickness, when the lamp of life was 


CHRISTIAN 


burning low, his mind still retained its perfect serenity. ; 
He fully realized his situation, and expressed repeatedly | 
a complete resignation to the will of God. Every thing , 
that an attentive son and brother could devise for the con- ; 


And on the bed 
of sickness the same generous disposition, which marked 


solation of the family was attended to. 


his career in life, and which produced so much magnanim- 
ity of purpose, prevented the expression of more than one 
wish, which could be the oceasion of any trouble or in- 
convenience to sorrowing friends. That last wish, indi- 
cative of a happy spirit, a contented disposition, and a 
feeling of resignation, was for a resting place in the con- 
secrated groves of Mount Auburn: a wish too soon realiz- 


ed for the happiness of surviving friends. He died in the 


' 


fulness of Christian faith and resignation, and with Chris- | 


tian fortitude. 


For the deepest mourners there is consolation in the | 


circumstances, which mark this event. We do not bid 


them dry the tear of grief; —with the sorrowing relatives 


of Lazarus, ‘ Jesus wept ;’—and their grief must be some- 


what proportioned to their present loss; a loss, they have 
good reason to believe, which is his unspeakable gain. 


n 


way, when abroad and conversing with friends, 


he had done the work given him, to do. And this cer- 


The deceased was blessed with the happy assurance that | 


tainly may be no less a consolation to those who remain, | 


than it was to him io his dying moments, This may bea 


rich reward for well-doing in the hope of a re-union, where 


‘ death can no more sunder the affections, where all sorrow 


is at end, and where is joy forevermore. 

Of the small band, who were united in the pursuit of 
knowledge as members of the same class at the University, 
while 


four have already gone. Two were taken from us 


we were still connected with College scenes: two have 


been called to render an account of their stewardship | 
! 


since we separated at Harvard for the business of life. | 


All were victiins of consumption. By the providence of 


. | 
God, each was for awhile removed from the cares of the 


' 
world eve the last liok was severed; and each, by im- | 


proving the time spent upon earth aright, departed in joy | 


and in faith, when the messenger of death came. God 


' ces of the brevity of life, and the early prostration of its 





ORDINATION. 


Rev. Joseph Harrington, Jr., was ordained | 
as an Evangelist, last Sunday evening, at the 
Federal Street Church. Introductory Prayer, 
by Rev. Mr Gannett; Selections from the | 
Scriptures, by Rev. Mr Pierpont; Sermon, by | 
Rev. Mr 
Prayer, by Rev. Dr Ware, Jr., of Cambridge ; | 
Charge, by Rev. Dr Parkman; Right Hand of | 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr Ellis of Charlestown ; 


Putnam of Roxbury; Ordaining } 


str-ngth and its plans, may be carried home to ourselves; 


friends, of perseverance under ditliculty, of content- 


ment in time of trial, of resignation 


' grant that the warning derived from these repeated instan- 


! and that the exumple afforded by each of our departed | 


in the days of | 


sickness and in the hour of death, may sink deep into our | 


hearts, and become traits of our charaetérs! 


¢ and though we meet no more, 
Till life’s last link ts riven, 

We'll raise above one heartfelt prayer, 
To meet again in Heaven.’ 





Pi 
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‘the pur- 


Cam'ridge, Sept. 24t 
Ata meeting of the class of 1839, convenéd 
pose of testifying their respect for the memory of their 


{ 
) 


Concluding Prayer, by Rey. Mr Clarke of Louis- | late classinate,x—John Bradford, jr.,—a committee was | 


ville, Ky. 

Mr Putnam’s text was, Romans, ii. 13,— 
‘I magnify mine office ;’ and his discourse was | 
one of the best we have listened to for a long 
time. The services, generally, were appropri | 
ate and excellent. We understand that Mr. 
Harrington will go immediately to Chicago, | 
where he preached during the last winter, and | 


where, in future, he is to be the minister of the | 


Unitarian Society recently gathered, under fa- | 
vorable auspices, in that growing city. God’s | 
blessing upon him and them ! 

| 


} 
! 


INSTALLATION AT HAVERHILL. 


Rev. Mr Folsom, late of Providence, will be | 
installed as Pastor of the First Congregational | 


Church and Society in Haverhill, on Wednes- | 


! 


day next. Sermon by Rev. Mr Peabody of 


| 


Portsmouth. 


We understand that Rev. William Hague, 
late pastor of the First Baptist church in Provi- 
dence R.I., and formerly pastor of the First 
Baptist church in this city, has accepted the | 
call of the Federal Street Baptist church and | 
society in this city, and has entered on his la- 


bors. 


_——e v 





OBITUARY. 


STs 


the class. ‘The following were subsequently submited 


and unanimously adopted. 


Resulved:—That by the death of onr late classmate, 
we have lost a friend endeared to us by his own generous 


| feelings, his high sense of honor, and his heartfelt interest 


in his classmates’ welfare. 

Resolved.—That this event has removed from 
our number one who promised by his industry, enter- 
prize, and untiring perseverance, to become i future 
years, au honor and an ornament to his class, his jwofes- 
sion and the University. 

Resolved:—T hat we deeply sympathize with the fam- 
ily of the deceased in their present bereavement, and re- 
gret that the information of his death came too Jate to al- 
low us the opportunity of uniting with them in the last 
rites of friendship and respect. 

It was also voted, that a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded by the committee in behalf of the class to the 


family of the deceased, which was accordingly done. 








A. R. Porr, Class 
C. W. Lorine, > w 7 
H.M, Parker n, 9 Commnesee. 
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| appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the feelings of } 


} 


Nathaniel Emnons, D. D.—Tiis eminent | 


divine died at Franklin ia this State on the 23d inst. at | 


the advanced age of 96 years, probably the oldest clergy- 
man in the State, and for many years an eminent Ortho- 
dox preacher. He had been for some time the oldest 
surviving graduate on the catalogue of Yale College. He 
was settled as pastor of the church in Franklin in the 
year 1773, and officiated in that capacity 54 years. —Ad- 


The Canada Union.—The following article contains 


(an analysis of the late act of Parliament for re-organizing 


the Government of the Canadas, by a re-union of the two | 


Provinces under one Legislature. It will be perceived 
that the union is not declared by the act, but authority is 
granted by it for the Queen in Council to declare the 
union, or to authorize her Representative so to do. An 


| Order in Couneil has been published in the London Gaz- 


| ette, authorizing the Secretary of the Colonial Depart- 
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JOHN RRADFORD JR. 


Died in this city, on the 16th inst., John Bradford Jr.,’ 
21. formerly a member of the class of 1839, 


It rarely becomes the duty of the press to announce the 


decease of a more fondly endeared friend than the subject 


of this notice. Taken from society before his worth ; 
could be appreciated, and before he had engaged in its 
active duties, it is in vain to attempt a public eulogium | 
of his character, and words are poor semblances of the 
feelings of friends. But they, who knew the deceased 
best, who enjoyed most of his society, will not be unmind- 
ful, it is hoped, of this passing tribute, which friendship 
dedicates, to the memory of a classmate, 


The deceased entered the Freshman Class of Harvard | 
University in the year 1835, at the age of 16, and contin- 
ued a member of the institution till the close of the Soph- 
omore year, Unforseen cireumstances made it necessary | 
for him to commence as early as possible the more active 
business of life; with no less regret on the part of bis 
classmates than on his own side, his connection with the 
University was therefore dissolved at the conclusion of the | 
second year of the course, and the study of Law forthwith 
entered upon in the office of a’distinguished member of the 
Suffolk Bar. 
turned to Cambridge, and remained connected with the } 


Law school till the first symptoms of disease were exhib- 
In the hope of being able to | 


continue his studies under the more genial influence of a 


At the end of another year, he again re- 


ited, neatly a year since. 


southern climate, he left home soon afier, and passed a 
few mouths at the South. But as his disease still contin- 
ued its ravages, he relinquished his studies, and returned | 
to his friends at the North a short time previous to his | 
death. 

Au untiring perseverance in acomplishing the pursuits 
to which attention was directed, was a remarkable trait 
in his character. From the period of his withdrawal from 
the University to the first serious attack of illness, he was | 
sedulously devoted, both early and late, to professional 
study. Indeed, it was under these severe encroachments 
upon its strength, that his constitution, at best never very 
strong, gradually, though almost imperceptibly failed: and 
that very diligence, which under other circumstances would | 
have raised him to eminence in life, was fatal to his phys- 
ical health. 

He was gifted with the nobleness of mind, refinement of 
taste, and those estimable qualities of disposition, which 
are essential to the formation and continuance of true 
friendship. He mingled in the joys of his associates, and 
was most tenderly alive to their sorrows. Unobtrusive 





| to be represented by one member. 


; ment to direct the declaration to be made. That declara- 
{ tien will probably soon appear, in the form of a proclama- 


tion from the Governor General, Sir Poulett Thompson, 
lately dignified by the title of Lord Sydenham, whv is now 
in Upper Canada.— Dai. Adv. Ps 
(From the Boston Monthly Chronicle.) 
The act of Parliament to re-unite the provinces of Up- 
per and Lower Canada, and for the government of Cana- 
da, received the royal sanction on the 23d of July. The 


pact authorizes the Queen, with the advice of her privy 
} council, to declare by proclamation that the same provin- 


ces, from a certain day to be named, which shall be with- 
in fifteen months from the passing of the act, shall form 
one province, under the name of the Province of Canada. 


| By this act a large number of acts relative to the govern- 
| meyt of the Canadas are repealed. 


After the re-union 
there is to be but one legislative council and one assem- 
bly. Her Majesty is to have power within the province, 
by and with the consent of the legislative council and as- 
sembly, to make laws for the peace, wellare and good 
government of the province. All acts duly passed and 
assented to, to be valid to all intents and purposes within 
the province. To compose the legislative council, the 
Queen may, before the time appointed for the first meet- 
ing of the council and assembly, and from time to time 
afterwards, authorize the governor in her name to sum- 
mon such persona, not fewer than twenty, as her Majesty 


shall think fit, they being 21 years of age, and natural | 


born or naturalized subjects, to be members of the legisla- 
tive council for life, subject to certain provisions for vaca- 
ting the same. The governor of the prevince is to have 
power to appoint and to remove the speaker of the legis- 
lative council. Ten members, including the speaker, are 
require! to make a quorum. ‘The legislative assembly ir 
to consist of an equal number of representatives from the 
parts of the province now constituting the two provinces. 
Each of the counties and ridings of Upper Canada now 
entitled to be represented in the assembly, is to be entitled 
The counties of Hal- 
ton, Northumberland, and Lincoln, are to be divided into 
two ridings each, and each riding to be represented by 
one member, The city of Toronto is to have two mem-, 
bers, and Kingston, Rockville, Hamilton, Cornwall, Ni- 
agara, London, Bytown, one each. The counties of 
Lower Canada are to have one member each, except 
eight of the smaller counties, which are untited, in pairs 
of two each, so as to form four new counties, each with a 
right to one member. Quebec and Montreal are to have 
two members each, and Three Rivers and Sherbrooke 
one each. The governor is to fix the time and place of 
holding elections. The legislature of the province may 
pass acts changing the apportionment of representatives 
between the counties and towns, in each of the two parts 


| of the province, and also changing the division into coun- 


ties, parishes, and cities, but the number of representa- 
lives cannot be changed, wiless the bill for such change 
pass, at the second or third readings, by majorities of two 
thirds of the members of each branch. The governor, for 
the time being, is empowered to fix the place or places 
within any part of the province, and also the time, for 
holding the first and every other session of the legislative 
council and assewhly, and also to change the places and 
times of holding such sessions, as he may judge most con- 
sistent with general convenience and the public welfare; 


in manners, remarkably retiring in demeanor, he won the | and also to prorogue or dissolve the said assembly when- 
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ever he shall deem it expedient. There shall be a session 
every year, pot more than twelve months to intervené he- 
tween the sessions, and the first session shall be within 
six months from the date of the union, ‘The members of 
the assembly are to choose their speaker. ‘Twenty mem- 
bers, including the ker, will form a quorum. The 
speaker has the casting vote, when the votes are equal, 
Bills assented to by the governor, may be, within two 
— disallowed by the Queen, and, in such case, shall 

made null by proclamation, All writs, proclamations, 
journals of the legislative assembly, &c. are to be in the 
English language only, All laws, statutes, and ordinances 
now in force in the two provinces, are to remain in force 
until altered by law, except so far as they are changed by 
the present act. The courts of civil and criminal juris- 
diction within the two provinces, and their powers and 
duties, remain underanged, All duties and revenues of 
the two provinces shall form one consolidated revenue 
fund for the service of the province of Canada, Out of 
this revenue there shall be payab'e annually to her Majes- 
ty, for defraying the expenses of the administration of the 
government, and of justice, £45,000 per annum; and for 
the expenses of other branches of administration, the fur- 
ther sain of £30,000 per annuin. Out of these sums are 
to be paid, watil altered by an act of the legislature, cer- 
tain specified salaries, amounting with some reservations 
for pensious and contingencies, to the whole £75,000, 
among which are, a salary to the Governor of £7000; 
Lieut, Governor, £1000; Chief Justices of Upper and 
Lower Canada, £1500 each; seven Puisne Judges of 
the two provinces, £900 each; with specific provisions 
for secretaries and other officers. There are various pro- 
visions in the act for limiting and regulating the effect of 
these appropriations. ‘There are other minor provisions 
in the act, but the above summary exhibits all its impor- 
tant features. It has just been received and published in 
the Canadas. The time for its going into effect has not 
yet been announced, 


From the West Indies.—Jamaica papers to the 15th 
of August inclusive, bave been received at New York. 
We copy the fsllowing paragraphs from the Commercial 
Advertiser: 

The first article that meets the eye inthe Gazette of 
that date is entitled * Proposals for a colonial union of the 
colored classes,’ which was read in the House of Assem- 
bly of Barbadoes on the 21st of July, baving been sent 
down, with other” documents, by the Governor. 


serts that although political equality is declared to exist, | 


and does exist by law, in the British West India colonies, 
its existence is more nominal than real, inasmuch as all 
offices of trust, honor, and emolument, except a few of 
very subordinate character, are claimed and held by the 
white minority of one-tenth, to the exclusion of the 
orher nine-tenths of the population, although many among 
the latter are well qualified by education, respectability, 
property, and moral and intellectual werth, whose ‘hunber 
is daily increasing. This state of things is protested 
against as unjust and preposterous, and, to do it away, 
it is proposed to have a conference of delegates from all 
the colonies, to be held at Barbadoes, for the purpose of 
forming a general colonial association, having for its ob- 
ject the civil and political advancement of the colored 
classes to a practical equality with the whites. Local as- 
socintions also are to be formed, with the same object. 

The number ofemigrants, from the United States and 
other places, who arrived at Trinidad between the 5th of 
April, 1839, and the 6th of July, 1840, is 2102. Those 
from the United States are particularly spoken of as be- 
ing distinguished for moral conduct, great intelligence, 
and persevering industry. 


Arrival of the Greit Western, eight days latter 
from London.—The Great Western, which left Bristol 


on the 12th inst. arrived at New York on Saurday afier- | 


Weare indebt- 
ed®to the Daily Advertiser for the following summary of- 


noon, making her voyage in fifteen days. 


news brought by her. 


The steunship Caledonia, the third of the Cunard line, | 


was advertised to leave Liverpool on the 19th for Halifax 
and Boston—the Acadia to leave on the 4th of October. 
The Acadia of course had not arrived from her last voy- 
age. ‘The weather continued favorable forthe harvest, 
and the supply was gvod. 


There had been serious disturbances in Paris, which 


for a time excited great uneagyness, bnt quiet had been | 


restored. 


The news from Turkey is of a serious and alarming 
character. There wasa strong probability that the ac- 


tive interference of European troops, under the  stipula- | 


tions of the quadruple treaty would become necessary. 

Letters from Constantineple state that the appearance 
of Russian troops was daily expected in the Bosphor- 
us. ‘ 


Beyrout, Aug. 31—Four English gen of war, a frigate 
and @ steamer, under the command of Commodore Napier, 
escorting several transports, with 5000 Albanians on board, 
appearec 
they had east ambos they toek up a position within gun 
shot of the town, 

The English consul instantly entered into communica- 
tion with the commander of the British division; he did 
his utmost to frighten the inhabitants, and make them be- 
lieve that the danger was imminent; in consequence it 
was soon asserted that the town was going to be bombar- 
ded. The cousul sent his lady and household on board 
an English man of war, and the alarmed inhabitants fled 
in the greatest disorder, carrying with them their most 
valuable effects, 

On the same day Commodore Napier wrote to the Eng- 


lish consul, to inform him that he was going to demand | 
he town to be surrendered to him, as well as all the ‘Turk - | 


ish troops, and that the arms should be restored to the 
M ountain. 


sures. 


Soliman Pacha replied to the commodore’s summons | 


that he would rather burn all the towns in Syria than 
give up an inch of ground; and that the admiral might 
bombard Beyrout as soon as he pleased. It was theretore 
expected that the high sounding menaces would be exe- 
cute 1; but it turned out to be pure bombast on the part 
of the commodore, in the hope of intimidating Soliman 
Pacha. 

Ibrahim Pacha, on hearing of the apparition of the 


English off Beyroat, left Malatia and came, with 15,000 | 


men, to Zable, distant but a few hours from Beyrout. In 
announcing his departure frou the camp to Suliman Pacha 
Ibraham wrote to him, ‘I have no orders to give you. I 
aim well acquainted with your courage, and with your de- 
votedness tu all our family. I will merely observe to you 
that we have but a ditch to leap over, and beyond that 
ditch is repose.’ This letter coincides with the reply 
made by Mehemet Ali to Riffat Bey—* Words will never 
make Mehemet Ali give up what he acquired by arms.’ 
Alexandria, Aug. 26.—This morning at ten, the 
representatives of the four powers proceeded with Riffat 


Bey to the palace, to inform the Viceroy that the delay of 


ten days having expired they had orders to ask his reply. 
His highness did not await an interrogation; they were 
scarcely seated ere he said, ‘I know what you want; 
my answer is still the same; God will judge between us.’ 


On Riffat Bey’s attempting to make some observation he 


was interrupted by the Viceroy who said it was useless 
to add anything. Colonel Hodges having made a similar 
attempt Mehemet Ali rose proudly and made a very signi- 
ficant gesture, implying his vexation at being teased in 
such ainanner. The foreign agents withdrew instant- 
ly. 

The news from Asia Minor and Anatolia continues 
highly favorable to Mehemet Ali, The whole population 
awaits bat an order from his highness to take up arms; 
10,000 soldiers have retu-ed to obey the orders of the Sul- 
tan against Melemet Ali. 

At this moment we have here 40,000 men, and 20,000 
more are expected; all our coasts are covered with can- 
non; we reckoned 550 pieces. 


The last news from Constantinople is bad; general dis- 
‘Satisfaction prevails there, and insurrectional movements 
were expected. An expedition to Syria seemed to be 
a thing decided. It is to consist of 15,000 Turks, 2,000 
Austrians, and 5.000 English; 5,000 regulars had been 
sent to Samsoun by the steamer to repress certain distur- 
bances in Asia Minor. Orta, Malatia, and Diarbek ir 
were already in revolt. The troops of the line were mis - 
trusted, and Europeans were publicly insulted. 

A Malta letter states that Mr Moore, the English con- 
sul at Beyrout, bas strack his flag and embarked in an 
English vessel, but that several English merchants remain 
under the protection of the American flag. 


There was news as usual, of a very unsettled state of 
things in Spain. The appointment ofa new ininistry was 
announced at Valencia Aog. 28, of the Moderado party, 
which is the party of the majority of the present Cortes. 
On the reception of this news at Madrid, the Munic1 ality 
declared itself permanent. The National Militia to«k 
arms, and eceupred the principal posts. The Captain 
General Aldaman was fired upen, his horse was killed, 
and his Aide de Camp was wounded. 


The news from China is to May 19, and from Singapore 
to June 9. The American Consul, Mr Snow, had left 
Canton and arrived at Singapore. ‘The American fesi- 
dents at Canton on the 25th of April, addressed a peti- 
tion to the viceroy, praying for permission to bring the 
American ships in the river up to Canton to unload, and 
take in their return cargoes, so that they might depart be- 
fore the commencement of the British blockade, of which 
notice had been given, and which was expected to take 
place about the 1st of June. 

The petition was returned to the Vice Consul, with in- 


‘formation that the request was refused, The intimation 


that the port was to be blockaded about the Ist of June, 
was denied as a thing entirely incredible. ‘ Truly,’ says 
the Governor of Canton, ‘ this is analogous to an auda- 
cious falsehood, and is an egregious mistake, ‘Try and 
reflect that these ports ave the Celestial dynasty’s ports 
and harbors. How can England. blockade you?’ 

The Americans still remained at Canton, and were 
preparing to leave by the end of June, at which time they 


* 


It as- | 


There was a slight farther de- | 
pression in the cotton market, but the demand was steady. ! 


in our road on the Mth. As Mion as 


He begged him to make this known to the | 
other consuls, in order that they might take proper mea- | 


expected the arrival of the blockading squadron. The ac- 
counts from Singapore say that they were likely to be 
taken by surprise, as a large portion of the expedition had 
ulready left that place a month earlier than had been 
expected at Canton. 


On the 30th of May a British fleet, consisting of the 
Wellesley ship of the line, bearing the Commodore’s flag, 
the Cruiser, Algerine, Rattlesnake, steamer Atalanta, 
and 16 transport vessels, sailed from Singapore for China. 
They were followed the next day by the steamers Queen 
and Macassar, and soon after by two ships of war. It 
was expected that the first operations of the expedition 
would be to batter down the forts at the Bogue, and to 
take possession of Macao. 


The Eastern Question.—The Journal des Debats 
speaking of the probability of a general war in Europe, 
und of the circumstances which might lead to it,—says: 


The great question of peace or war occupies all men’s 
minds, Some persons consider that the Government is 
not preparing for war with sufficient activity. Others, 
and the greater number, by a sort of instinct rather than 
through judgment, believe firmly that peace will be pre- 
served. The treaty of London is composed of two ques- 
tions—the Eastern and the European question, The lat- 
ter is by far the most serious. From Syria it transports 
the, field of battle to the Rhine. From a quarrel between 
the Sulian and the Pasha of Egypt it becomes a war of 
principles between France and the other civilized Powers, 
and through an incredilile perversion of affairs, it is the 
Powers who have every thing to lose by this war and noth- 
ing to gain who will bear the consequences of it. Aus- 
tria and Prussia still more than France have an_ interest 
in the integrity of the Ottoman empire. Prussia does not 
want aroad to India through Syria, and Austria knows 
| well that it is not she who will inherit Constantinople. — 

Nevertheless the treaty of London having bound Austria 

and Prussia to England and Russia in case of a European 

| war, France would carry her arms to their frontier. 

} France does not wish for war, but if the other Powers 

force her she will declare it; but if, on the contrary, the 

| allied Powers, by their wisdom and moderation, succeed 

| in avoiding it, they will have obtained a great triumph for 
| civilization over barbarism. ‘ 

The National is of opinion that war is inevitable, and for 

this reason—that an attempt will be made by the allied 

' Powers to coerce the Pasha of Egypt, and that this at- 





| tempt will produce war, becwuse the French Government 
/ would accomplish its own destruction, if it were to re- 
| main inactive during this attack, War, therefore, it 
| says, will be the conclusion of all that is now passing, be- 
| cause Russia wishes for war; the English government 

wishes for war; Austria and Prussia are incapable of re- 
| sisting the movement, and France cannot recede without 
compromising her dignity, her strength, her greatuess, and 
her future existence. 


The Courier Francais proposes a new plan for set- 
tling the Eastern question. It says that the true difficulty 
of the question is neither at Constantinople nor in Syria, 
but at Suez. Let a free, accessible, and practicable road 
be opened across the isthmus, so that the English, after 
, having given their Indian commerce this direction, need 
' never fear being disturbed in it, and then it will be seen 
that their strange affection for the Ottoman Porte will 

vanish, and peace between Egypt and Turkey will be easi- 
| ly effected. There are but three ways to accomplish this 


object—either to allow the English to establish themselves |. 


at Suez, or to declare war to prevent them from establish- 
| ing themselves, or to create a neutral road, over which 
all nations may travel. To deliver up the isthmus of 
Suez, to England would be a baseness of which Europe, 
and particularly France, could never be guilty. To make 
war is of doubtful result for every party, and the advanta- 
| ges to be derived from war are not worth the sacrifices at- 
tending it. To declare the isthmus neutral ground would 
| not offer any disadvantage, and, according to Clot Bey, 
) Mehemet Ali is perfectly ready to undertake the works 
which would accomplish an extraordinary commercial rev- 
olution for the advantage of all nations. This is a great 
idea, which the diplomatists would develope if they had 
less contracted views, and which plan events will sooner 
or later accomplish, but after sad catastrophes and im- 
mense’ losses. 


A letter from St. Helena dated July 11, mentions that 
the British schooner Dolphin had arrived there, having 
passed the French frigate Artemis, with the Prince de 
Jvinville on board, bound thither for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the remains of Napoleon, P:eparations were mak- 
ing to carry into execution the orders of the British Gov- 
ernment for assisting the removal. There were four com- 
' panies of troops there, which with the militia would make 
all the parade possible. The militia were already out 
learning the funeral exercise. The Prince was to he en- 
tertained in the castle, which was undergoing a cleaning 
_and white washing. 
| Professor Muller, of Gottingen, died at Anthens Ang. 
8, from an illness ht on by fatigae and exposure in 
copying inscriptions and making excavations at Delphi. 
| The object of his investigations was connected with a 
j.great work on which he was engaged, on the | his- 
) tory of Greece. He was buried on the smnmit of a little 
| hill above the Academy. 





The Worcester Sunday School Association will meet 
; at Witherbee’s Hotel, West Parish of Marlboro’, on 
| Thursday, October Sth., at 11 o’clock, A. M. The pub- 
_ lic services in the meeting house will commence at 1 
| o’clock precisely. C. Paurrey Sec. 

| 
MARRIAGES. 





In this city, by Rev. J. V. Himes, Mr George Pike, 
to Miss Sarah Lang. 

| In this city, Mr Francis N. Sargeant to Miss Mary 
Jane Newcomb; Mr Franklin R. Williams to Miss El- 
len Artter. MrT. H. Seavy to Miss Eliza Abby, eldest 
| daughter of Mr Abel B. Munroe. 
In Harvard, Ms. on Tuesday morning, Capt. Henry A. 
| Welch, of Charlestown, to Miss Caroline, only daughter of 
| Abijah Bigelow Esq. of Harvard. 
| Io Milton, 22dinst by Rev. Mr Angier, Mr John Ar- 
| nold, Jr. to Miss Amy Batty, both of M. 
' In Westford, on Thursday morning last, by Rev. Mr 
| Luce, Mr T. C. Hersey, of the firm of T. C, Hersey & 
Co. of Portland to Miss Abba D. Fletcher. 

In New York, 23d inst. Rev J. C. Brigham, Cor. 
| Seeretary of the American Bible Society, to Maria Eliza- 
| beth, daughter of the late Walter Evertson, Esq. of New 


| York. 








DEATHS. 





) Coenen 
| In this city, Mr Ephraim R. Collier, 27. 
| On Monday evening, Mrs Harriet, wife of Mg Levi 
' Bliss, 52. 
| On Sunday last, only daughter of Mr Alfred A. Andrews, 
| 21 months. 
Tn this city, Mrs Margaret Sprague, 59. 

In Roxbury, on Monday morning, at her father’s resi- 
| dence, Mary ‘Ann Taft, daughter of Reed Taft, Esq. 27. 
| In Lowell, Sept. 26, Albert Locke, Esq. 33, son of the 
Hon. Joseph Locke, formerly of Ashby. 
{ In Salem, Dr Benjamin Webb, 57. 
| In Seekonk, 23d inst. Mr William Daggett, a soldier 

of the revolution, 84. 
In Harvard, on the 28th ult., Frances Allina, child of 

| Rev. Washington Gilbert, 16 months. 

In Hagerstown, Md. 23d inst. Samuel Kendall, Jr. 
son of Mr Samuel K. of Boston. 

In the Oregon ‘Territory, Jan. 4, 1840, Mr Cyrus 
Shepherd, formerly of Lynn, Ms. about 38. He has been 
for the last six years an active and useful teacher in the 
Methodist Mission among the Indians of that country. 











OOD’S PRACTICAL! TREATISE ON RAIL 
W ROADS, and interior communication in general— 
containing numerous experiments on the powers of thé 
pr ae we ane: third edition—with addi- 

ons, severa i 
TICKNOR’S. SSaONe Set wae 


NNUALS FOR 1841-——The Token i 
A Souvenir for 1841, with 12 tegievienes no tens 
of Sharon, for 1841 with four engravings; riendship’s 
Offering, for 1841, edited by Miss C. H. Waterman, 10 
engravings. Received aud for sale at TICKNOR’S. 

oct. 3. - 


7 AVERLEY GALLERY, Pasts 5 and 6—Con- 
taining Edith Bellenden, Jenny Dennison, Lady 
Rowena, Isabella Wardour, Jacqueline and Jennet Fos- 
ter.JAll the numbers received as tast as published. Part 22, 
Pictorial Shakspeare, containing King Henry V1.; part 
22 Pictorial Arabian Nights; Heads of the People, new 
Series, Nos. 9 and 10; the Judge, the Bishop, the Jockey, 
etc,; Ten ‘Thousand a Year, a novel. This day Feceiv- 
ed at TICKNOR’S. oct. 4. 


E TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN AMER- 
ICA, Part second.—Democracy in America, Part 
second; the social influence of Democracy, by Alexis 
De Tocqueville, translated by Henry Reeve. Esq., with 
an original Preface by John Spencer, 8vo. ‘This day re- 
ceived and for sale at TICKNOR’S corner of Washing- 
ton and School street. oct. 3, 


\7OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Keene, N. H.— 
The School cominues under the care of those Teach- 
ers who were associated with Miss Fiske, the late Princi- 














I. 

The number of Pupils in the family will be limited, that 
the benefits of a home education may be in some degree 
continued to them; and the most careful attention will be 
given to their health, manners, and impovement in moral- 
ity and virtue. 

Terms. 

For the Winter Term,—commencing the first Tuesday 
in November,—Board, Lights, Fue!, and Tuition in the 
English Studies—20 weeks, $50. 

Washing, 28. per dozen. 

For the Summer Term,—commencing the first Tuesday 
in May,—22 weeks, $55. 

Jn addition to the ahove. Per quarter in the Languages, 

Do. in Music, on the Organ and Piano Forte, $10. 

Do. in Drawing andfPainting, $3. 

MISS E. P. WITHINGTON, Principal. 

Miss A. Barnes, 

* $8. C. G. Swaser, 
“ L.H. F. WitHineton, 

Keene, oct. 1. 


ARS ADAMS’ LETTERS.—Letters of Mrs Adams 


; Associate Teachers. 





the wife of John Adams, with an introductory me- . 


moir, by her grandson Charles Francis Adams; just pub- 
lished, for sale hy JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 
Washington street. cei 3 


E TOCQUEVILLE’S REPORT ON SLAVERY. 
—Report made to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
abolition of Slavery in the French Colonies, by Alexis de 
Tocqueville July 25, 1839. Translated from the French. 
Just publislied by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 


Washington street. oct 3 


N PRESS.—Milman’s History of Christianity from 
the Birth of Christ to the year 300 of the Christian 
Era, in 3 vols 8vo. In press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. oct 3 
EMOCRACY IN AMERICA, PART 2d.—De- 
mocracy in America, part second, the Social Influ- 
ence of Democracy, by Alexis de Tocqueville, translated 
by Henry Reeve with an original preface, just published ; 
also a fresh supply of part 1. For sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. ect 3 


HE FUTURE LIFE OF THE GOOD,.—Conients. 
Recognition and Reunion of Friends—Home of the 
Blest—Society of the Blessed—Contemplation of Immor- 
tality—The Character unchanged by death—Permanency 
of the future state: Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 
Court street. sep 12 


OMBE ON INFANCY.—Treatise on the Physiolo- 

gical and Moral Treatment of Infancy, by Dr Combe, 
Notes, §c., by Dr Bell. Received by JOSEPH DOWE 
22 Court street. sep 12 


Y LITTLE SINGING BOOK.—Designed for the 

use of Sabbath, and Juvenile Singing Schools, by 

Asa Fitz. The Young Singer,—being a collection of 

easy and popular Melodies for children, by Asa Fitz, re- 
ceived by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. s12 

E TOCQUEVILLE’S REPORT. — Report made 

to the Chamber of Deputies on the Abolition of Sla- 

very in the French Colonies, July 23, 1839, by Alexis De 

Tocqueville, translated from the yey 
ot day published by JAMES MUNROE & Go. 
; 8 


J CULLocirs COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 














—A Dictionary, practical, theoretical and histori-- 


cal, of commerce and commercial navigation, illustrated 
with maps and plans, by J. R. MeCuiloch, .a new 
edition, corrected improved, with an enla supple- 
ment, containing many new articles, and bringing down 
the information contained in the work to January, 1840. 
Just received and for sale at TLICKNOR’S. s19 


fixe: HARTROPP JUBILEE: Or profit from play. 
—By Mrs S. C. Hall. Just received and for sale at 
TLICKNOR’S. 619 
IERPONT’S POEMS. — Airs of Palestine, and 
other Poems, by Rev. John Pierpont. This day pub- 
lished and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washing- 
ton and School streets. s 26 


"hig canna Hore RECREATIONS: a Compendium of 

Experimental Chemistry, by John Joseph Griffin, 

translator of Rese’s Manual of Analytical Chemistry: 8th 

edition—entirely rewritten and illustrated by wood en- 

gravings—part 1, comprising chemical manipulations and 

analysis by the flue pipes. For sale at TICKNOR’S. 
sept 


HE WORSHIP OF THE SOUL; a Discourse 
preached to the Third Congregational Society in 
Chelsea, at the Dedication of their Chapel, on Sunday 
morning, Sept 13, 1840; by Samuel D. Robbins. 
HAYING HAYED,—A Diseourse delivered before 
the First Congregational Society in Sudbury, Mass., Ju- 
ly 26, 1840; by Norwood Damon. 
The above just published, and for sale by 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
03 124 Washington st. 


OSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—The October 
Number of this Review is now ready for delivery. 
Brownson’s Defence.—Defence of the Article on the 
Laboring Classes; from the October No. of the Boston 
Quarterly Review, by O. A. Brewnson. 
Just published separately, and for sale by 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
03 124 Washingwn st. 


MITH’S STANDARD LIBRARY.—The Lives of 

Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert and Sanderson, 
written by Izack Walton, ilustrated by numerous bio- 
graphical notes. Just received at TICKNOR’S corner 
of Washington and School streets. s 19 























NOTHER LOT of those cheap stout mixed Cloths 
A and Cassimeres, suitable for Boys’ wear, just 
received at No. 28 Washington street. Also, real Welsh 
Flannels, warranted not to shrink in washing. 826 


WENTY CASES FASHIONABLE NEW 

GOODS .—Consisting of Shawls, Silks, Mousseline 

de Laines, Chalies, §c. Just received by E. F. NEW- 
HALL, 141 Washington street. sept 26 








IFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS.—Let- 
ters of Mra Adams, the wife of John Adams, with an 
introductory memoir—by her grandson, Chas. Francis 
Adams. 
This day published and for sale by CHAS. C. LIT- 
TLE & J. BROWN, 112 Washington street. oct 3 


MERICAN ALMANAC, 1841.—The American Al- 
manac and Repository of Uuseful Knowledge for the 
year 1841.—This day published and for. sale by CHAS, 
C. LITTLE and JAMES BROWN, 122, Washington 
street. oct. 3. 
J)AMON’S DISCOURSE.—A Discourse delivered 
before the First Congregational Society in Sudbury, 
Mass., July 26, 1840, by Norwood Damon. 
For sale by C. C. LITTLE & JAS, BROWN, 112 
Washington street. 03 


HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELIGION 
AND LETTERS.—Edited by Rev. Ezra 8. Gan- 
nett. Contents of the Number fur October, : 
The Church and the World 
Angels’ Visits 
He is not there 
Turner’s Lives of the Unitarians 
The Attraction of the Cross, a Sermen hy Rev John 
Pierpont. = 
Exposition of Matthew xxii. 15—21 
A Sanday’s Walk with David Ellington 
Venice . 
Notices of Books; Intelligence, §&c &c 
Published by WILLIAM CROSBY § CO., 118 
Washington street. 08 


ETTERS OF MRS ADAMS.—The wife of John 
Adams, with an introductory memoir by her grand- 
son Charles Francis Adams. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE’S DEMOCRACY IN AMER- 
ICA.—Part Second—Two Years before the mast, by 
Richard H. Dana, Jr.; Cruise of the Columbia; ‘The 
Rose of Sharon for 1841, §c. &c. &c. | 














WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington st. . 
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ORMAL SCHOOL AT LEXINGTON.—The 
Fall Term of 15 weeks will commence on Wednes- 
day the 9th day of Sept. next. 

The desiga of this Institution is to prepare Females for 
Teaching. 

Applicants may be admitted at any part of the Term, 
provided they can join a class. The conditions of en- 
trance are, 1. Certificate of good intellectual and moral 
character; 2. Age at least 16 years; 3. Professed inten- 
tion of becoming a Teacher; 4. Satisfactory Examina- 
tien in the Common Branches. 

The shortest time of continuance with the School is 
one year, but qualified pupils may have leave of absence 
to teach during the summer term.—Tuition gratis: 


Board $2 per week. 
oard $2 pe C. PIERCE, Principal. 
Lexington, Aug. 15. | 


REMOVAL. 
RANCIS COGGSWELL, A. M., M. D., (Home- 
opathice Physician and Practical Surgeon) having 
practised his profession eight years, has remuved from 
‘aunton to Buston, and taken House No. 39 Front, near 
Eliot street. 

REFERENCES.—His Excellency Gov. Morton, Hon. 
Daniel Webster, Bradford Sumner Esq., Hon. Rufus 
Choate, George Bancroft, Esq., Rev. Silas Aiken, Rev. 
O. A. Skinner, Frederick Smith, Esq. 

Several letters, for general perusal, are left at Mr J.B. 
Dow’s Buokstore, 362 Washington street. 826 


R AMOS BAKER informs the Friends and Patrons 

of his Evening School, that he has removed from 
Harvard Place to the School Rooms in the Vestry of the 
Old South Church in Spring Lane, where be will re-open 
on the Evening of the first Monday in October next. 
3mes sept 19 











WEST | INDIA GOODS. 
HE subseribers have for eale a large and well selected 
stock of West India “was and pty and can 
supply F milies and Boarding Houses at west pri 
yeae*""RISHOP & WITHINGTON, 
sep5 6m 


Corner of Salem and Hanover sts. 
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POETRY. 











For the Register and Observer. 
THE THREE OFFERINGS. 


’T was midnight’shushed and solemn hour; 
The waves were dark and still: 

No moonbeam gei’d the closing flower, 
Or tinged the palmy bill. 

But ever and anon on high, 

The lightning’s fane gleamed fearfully. 


A mother knelt in beauty there, 
By Ganges’ roiling tide: 
The night-winds waved her glossy hair, 
And swept its tresses wide: 
And the wild heavings of her breast 
Lulled her sweet infant to its rest. 


She clasped ber hands in frantic prayer, 
Her babe in frenzy wild; 

One shriek th illed on the midnight air: 
Where was the cherished child? 

Where! on her idol’s altar thrown! 

That Hindoo mother wept alone. 


"Twas sultry noon. O’er Lybia’s sand, 
A weary pilgrim passed, 

Far from his own green native land, 
His offering to cast. 

His eye was dim with many a tear, 

But hope sanied sweetly o’er his fear. 


On, to far Mecea’s distant spires, 
His grasping vision turned: 

He recked not, though the desert fires 
Beneath his sandals burned ; 

But onward, with a trembling frame, 

He pressed in his deliverer’s name. 


He reached the goal his spirit sought, 
Aad laid him down to die. 

Yet death no glorious vision brought, 
Of brighter worlds on high, 

But, with a darkness o’er his way, 

Thus passed he from the light of day. 


*T was vesper hour. A sunset hue 
Still lingered in the west; 

And stars, faint shining in the blue, 
Peered o’er the mountain’s crest. 

A little child with golden hair, 

Lisped to his God, his evening prayer. 


His slender hands were twined in love, 
Above his marble brow ; 

His beaming eyes were turned above, 
Bright with his holy vow. 

He brought his heart’s pure offering there, 

And sent it up to heaven in prayer. 


That offering passed the golden gate, 
That veils the eternal throne: 
Where myriad angels ever wait, 
The incense sweet to own. 
And that Jow thought was answered there, 
While idol gifts were lost in air. 
Waltham. L. B. T. 
—- ~—  ___ 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 








[F:om the London Magazine.] 
EDITORIAL REMARKS; OR REVIEWING MADE EASY. 


* Now (said Penrailway, taking up a dozen 
new publications,) here are a few preliminary | 
trifles ; try your hand at these and let me have | 
judicious reviews of them by this time tomor- 
row. | 

‘ This time tomorra! (screamed out Davie,) | 
whay, I will na be able to do muckle mair than | 
cut the leaves ’ and he counted the publications | 
deliberately from one to twelve. ‘Et’s doon} 
richt empossible ! 

‘ Sir, (said Penrailway solemnly,) ‘impossi- | 
ble’ must not be written in the dictionary of a 
London man of letters. He must be as little, 
acquainted with the word as Napoleon would | 
have had his officers. Surely you dont imagine | 
you would have to cut the leaves ” | 

‘ Wha-a-acht? (roared Davie,) review a buke | 
without cuttin’ the leaves? Oh you're jokin’, 
and he laughed heartily at the thought. 

Penrailway deliberately took up and counted 
one after another no fewer than thirty-five pub- | 
lications, and said ‘these, Sir have come in| 
within the last two days; before the next two | 
shall have elapsed, I shall have received as | 
many more. Judge for yourselves whether | 
these can be reviewed through the process of 
cutting the leaves.’ 

‘Weel, hoo’s it to be den ?? stammered Da- | 
vie, as a cold sweat gathered on his forehead. | 

‘Thus (said Penrailway, taking up a paper | 
cutter and making two slits, one at the preface | 
and another at the body of the work,) with the | 
first I gain an insight into the general design of 
the author, and with the second I obtain a peep, | 
at hap hazard into his mode of execution. I 
usually ‘cog’ my notice out of his prefave, and | 
wind up by roundly abusing him for the care-| 
lessness, ignorance and presumption, with f 
which he has marred a capital subject; or, if| 
my digestive organs are not disarranged, and [| 
happen to be in good humor, I praise the exe- | 
cution as readily as I censured it on the pre- | 
vious hypothesis. I have a constant flow, an | 
unfailing repertory of reviewer’s phrases at my 
command, and thus the thing is readily oer 
plished, at the rate of ten within the hour.’ | 

‘ But what becomes of the axiom (said Davie, 
with some trepidation,) ‘ Fiat justitia ?” 

‘TI have one which answers my purpose much 
better,’ was Penrailway’s reply; ‘ Judex dam-| 
natur cum nocens absolvitur!’ I usually abuse 
because it gives the least trouble, and passes 
current for critical sagacity.’ 

Davie was about to refuse the engagement 
upon conscientious grounds, when O’Flaherty 
whispered to him to accept it at once, or his 
chance in literature was very poor indeed. 

Davie therefore acquainted Penrailway that 
he would be happy to do his best, but stipula- 
ted for more time. 

‘ Sir, (said Penrailway,) I have made due al- 
lowance for your inexperience, and have given 
you quite an unnecessary stretch of time. The 
critics of most weekly papers, Sir, write their 
notices, Sir, admirably well, Sir, without ever 
cutting a leaf at all. 

The interview here terminated. 





When Dr Franklin was Minister of the Uni- 
ted States in France, he was often importuned 
by persons unknown to him, to give them let- 
ters of recommendation. For cases of this 
kind, and when it was impossible to refuse, he 
prepared the following model, and in some in- 
stances actually employed it, to shame persons 
making such indiscreet applications, and in 
some measure to stop them : 

Paris, April , 1767. 

Sir,—The bearer going to the United States, 
presses me to give him a letter of recommenda- 
tion, although I know nothing of him, not even 
his name. This may seem extraordinary, but 
I assure you it is not uncommon here. Some- 
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ally so to recommend him ; and some- 
al ae "yecotamend one another. As for 
this gentleman, I refer you to himself for his 
character and his morals, with which he is cer- 
tainly better acquainted than I possibly can be. 
I recommend him, however, to those civilities 
which every stranger of whom we know no 
harm, has a right to; and I request you will 
do him all the good offices, and show him all 
the favor, thaton farther acquaintance you shall 
find him to deserve. 


TIME AND TRUTH——AN APOLOGUE. ASCRIBED TO 


J. K. PAULDING. 


Among the daughters of Time, the youngest 
and best beloved was a beautiful maiden called 
Truth. It was foredoomed at her birth that she 
should be incapable of fraud or deception ; that 
wherever she came she should remedy the evils 
of falsehood and calumny, put to flight forever 
the errors of mankind, and banish doubt, dark- 
ness and uncertainty from the face of the earth. 
In short, she was to be omnipotent and eter- 
nal. 

Time, who was for ever in motion, and nev- 
er’stayed a moment in one place, could not en- 
dure to be without the society of his favorite 
child, and as soon as she grew up, insisted on 
her accompanying him every where. Being 
about to make the circuit of the universe, he | 
accordingly took her by the hand, and they jour- 
neyed together. 

Time had wings, but truth had none; and it 
was soon found that she could not keep up 
with the old man, who, thoug! almost bald, 
and his beard white as the driven snow, could 
travel day and night, over hill and dale, sea and | 
land, through fire and air, without ever resting | 
or being fatigued. Impatient of delay, and in- | 
capable of restraining the impetuosity of his mo- 
tions, he soon grew tired of the slow and fee- 
ble steps of his daughter, who was timid as a 
young fawn, and looked about, before, behind, 
on every side, ere she ventured forward; and | 
telling her he could not wait for her tardy mo- | 
tions, bade her join him without fail at the end | 
of the world. 

Time soon finished his tour round the globe, | 
but Truth was far behind; and as he had}! 
sworn never to wait for any one, the old man | 
turned round to make another tour, and met 
his daughter about half way on his journey. | 
As long-parted friends love to tell each other all , 
that has passed in their absence, they related | 
their adventures. 
‘One day,’ said Time, ‘I met a wife, whose | 
rash husband had turned her from his door and | 
divided her from her children, on account of 
some unfounded jealousy ; [ would have stayed | 
to make up the quarrel and convinee him of his | 
error, but 1 knew you would soon come and 
set all right. I hope thou didst make my 
words good. Didst thou interfere in behalf of 
one of thy sex ?” 

‘Alas! father, the poor abandoned wife was | 
dead before I came. Grief and shame had driv- 
en her to despair, and she perished by her own 
hands.’ 

‘What a pity! but let us go on. Next I 
met a young man who had been crossed in love 
in consequence of calumnies that had peisoned 
the mind of his mistress. A little onward and } 
I encountered the young woman herself, who | 
was pining away almost broken-hearted at the | 
supposed infamy of her lover. I could not stay 
to remedy their sorrows, but told them that my 
daughter Truth was just behind, an! would 
soon bring about a good understanding.’ 

‘ Alas! alas!’ cried the maiden, with tears 
in her eyes, ‘I came too late. The youth had 
become a sot and a gamester, and the poor girl 
had died of a broken heart. 

‘Thou art destined, it seems, to be always 
too late. I wish thou wouldst go forward, in- 
stead of looking all around and feeling thy way 
like a blind man.’ | 

‘Ah! father,’ replied she, ‘ how should I be 
assured of being always right, if I did not first 
see which way I was going ?’ 

‘ Next,’ continued old Time, ‘I came into a 
city where a man had been condemned to death 
for a crime of which he was innocent. I would 
have stayed to do him justice, but my moments 
were too precious, and I knew you were close 
at hand. Didst thou save him from the gal-: 
laws ?’ 

‘ No—I did not arrive in season. I saw his‘ 
body hanging in chains; butI did justice to 
his memory. Better late than never, father.’ 

‘Humph! said the old man. ‘ After this I 
arrived in a country where the people were pre- | 
paring to murder their governor and all his fam- | 
ily on account of a false report of his having 
attempted to betray them to their enemies. I 
looked behind, and I thought I saw thee ad- 
vancing, and being as usual in a gréat hurry, | 
left it to thee to dissipate the delusion.’ 

‘I grieve to tell thee, O father! thatI was a 
little too Jate. The virtuous governor with all 
his family had just perished, and the wicked | 
calumniator was in his place. I told them the 
true state of the case. But the lie had done its | 
work, and the consequences were irremedia- | 
ble. | 

‘I wish to the immortal Jove,’ cried Time, | 
‘I wish my youngest daughter Truth would 
keep pace with my eldest daughter Falsehood.’ , 

‘How should I, my father, when she never: 
stops to see whither she is going, and I am al-| 
ways seeking the true path ? | 

‘Proceeding onward,’ resumed old Time, ‘ I! 
came to where the people were fighting, and | 
cutting throats, and burning each other on ac-| 
count of a dispute about a word, which each | 
party interpreted differently. I thought it a 
great pity that they could not find out which | 
was the right meaning. But, said I, my} 
daughter is just behind and will clear up the 
matter; I have not a moment to lose. I hope! 
thou didst not come too late here as else- | 





| slacken thy speed a little, I might always keep 





‘A little while after I came among a people 
who worshiped graven images, and was ex- 
ceedingly angry at their foolish idolatry. But 
I could not stay to argue the matter with them, 
and proclaimed aloud, as I passed, that my 
daughter was coming to set them right. Didst 
thou visit these ignorant people ?” 

‘I did—but alas! father, the very day but 
one before I came they had all been swallowed 
up by an inundation !’ 

‘Out upon thee ! cried Time, no longer able 
to restrain his impatience at the dilatory 
pace of his daughter. ‘Out upon thee! Of 
what use is it that thou art gified with the 
power to correct error and remedy the mischiefs 
of calumny—of what consequence is it that 
thou shalt ever prevail where thou comest, if 
thou art thus always lagging behind the events 
which I bring about ?—Better not come at all 
than too late.’ ’ 

‘Father,’ replied the weeping daughter, ‘it 
is not that I am too slow, but that thou art too 
swift. Remember that heaven hath given you 
wings, and vigor to pursue an eternal flight, 
while the feet of thy poor girl are tender, and 
her limbs slow of pace. If thou wouldst only 


up with thee, and—’ 

‘Pshaw ! exclaimed the old man _testily, 
‘I have not a moment to waste in hearing you 
talk.’ 

So saying, he spread his wings, shook his 
hour-glass at her in anger, and vaulted forth on 
another journey round the world. His daugh- 
ter ran after him as fast as she could, and en- 
treated he would stop; but though she has ev- | 
re since been trying, she has never since been | 
able to overtake the flight of Time. Those | 
who know best, however, affirm that she wiil | 
undoubtedly catch him at last, for * Truth is | 
great and must prevail.’ 





ED 


. ANECDOTE OF CROMWELL. 

Oliver Cromwell was returning to London | 
from Ireland after one uf his triumphant cam- 
paigns, and was met in state by the House of 
Parliament and the city authorities on Houns- | 
low Heath. A great multitude of citizens and } 
others joined the procession. One of Oliver's | 
courtiers pointed his attention to the crowd and 
expatiated, no doubt in gallant phrase, upon the | 
respect and affection of the people in thus flock- | 
ing to greet the return of their hero. The Pro- | 
tector’s only reply was, as he looked around up- | 
on the multitude, ‘ More would come to see me | 
hanged.’ 


{ 


[From the New York Observer. ] 
THE WANDERER BROUGHT BACK. 

OR, PARENTAL POWER, 

A son of a pious parent was dedicated from | 
infancy to the service of God in the holy min- 
istry. He was publicly consecrated by bap- 
tism, early and faithfully taught the great truths } 
of the Bible; and by all the means that God 
gives to parents to prepare their children for 


usefulness here, and glory hereafter, he was | 


trained up in the nurture and admonition of the | 
Lord. His early years gave bright promise | 
that his future life would yield the fruit of pa- | 
rental watchfu'ness, and that a father’s counsels | 
and a mother’s prayers would not be lost on} 
him. 

And when he left his father’s house to com- | 
plete his education abroad, there was scarce a | 
fear ¥ the tender-hearted boy (who could not 
hear of a Savior and his love, without a tear,) 
would ever become a prodigal. Parental con- | 
fidence was strong that early instruction would 
exert its appropriate and restricting power. 
Christian confidence in God assured those an- 
xious parents, that their child would be saved 
from destruction though he was going into dan- 
ger. He went abroad. New scenes opened 
upon him. He was young and ardent, and the | 
gay companions that surrounded him, welcom- 
ed him to their circle, as they spread before him | 
the allurements of pleasure and of sin. He} 
struggled, for a while, against the tempter. 
But one barrier of virtue yielded to the assault, | 
and another, till he fell. The conquest was not | 
easy, but it was at last achieved: and he plung- | 
ed head-long into the vortex that has swallow- | 
ed thousands, and from which few have ever 
been drawn. 

There were those who saw his danger, and 
who desired to deliver him as a bird out of the 
hand of the fowler. They called him to their | 
company. They set before him the joys of re- | 
ligion, but it had no attractions for his corrupt- | 
ed heart. They spoke of heaven, but his heav- 
en had been already gained. They spoke of 
hell, but he feared it not; of Jesus and his dy- | 
ing love, but his eye was tearless, and his heart | 
unmoved. Argument, motives, entreaties | 
were equally vain. The tencer-hearted boy 
was hardened in sin. A coat of mail was on 
his soul. 

‘How would your parents feel, should they | 
hear that you had become a Christian?’ said a 
pious friend to him, one day, as they were for a 
moment together. It was an arrow that found 
its way through the joints of the harness and 
reached his heart. The rock was smitten and 
the waters gushed. The fountain of the great 
deep were broken up. He fell on his knees | 
and besought his friend to pray. He thought 
of home ; of a parent’s prayers and tears, and 
as early recollections thronged on his mind, he 
resolved to return. He did turn toGod. He 
renounced the ways of sin, and consecrated 
himself to the Savior; and of en have those pa- 
rents’ hearts been filled with joy, as they heard 
the gospel preached by him whom they had in 
infancy dedicated to the ministry. Every tie 
but their love was sundered, and that tie drew 
him back. Parental faithfulness saved him in 
the hour of his danger. 

This is not Janguage too strong. God em- 
ploys means to accomplish his purpose. In 








where.’ 


| this case, he caused the early instructions of 
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the parents that nurtured and sheltered him, | 
and wept and prayed for him long ere he knew 
the meaning of prayers or tears. Impress on 
his heart your tenderness, your deep anxieties 
for his everlasting weal; and when he breaks 
away from your arms, and rushes on in the 
ways of sin ayd death, it may be, yes, it may 
be, that he who would trample on a Savior’s 
blood, and despise the grace of God, and break 
his laws and reject his proffered love, may 
pause, before he crushes beneath his feet his 
mother’s heart. 





XTRAORDINARY PLAY UPON XES. 


Charles X., x. king of France was xtrava- 
gantly xtolled, but is xceedingly xecrated. He 
xhibited xtraordinary xcellence in xigency; he 
was xemplary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xam- 
ination ; he was xatic under xhortation, xtreme 
in xcitement, and xtraordinary in xtempore 
xpression. He was xpatriated for his xcesses, 
and to xpiate his xtravagance, xisted and xpir- 
ed in xile. 

There are some thoughts in the following extract not 
unworthy of consideration at the present day. 

THE CURE OF THE BANKS OF THE RHONE. 

A friend of mine, who pretends to have very 
good information from the Continent, commu- 
nicated to me the following account: I confess 
it comes in a shape a little questionable; how- 
ever I send it you Mr Editor, exactly as my 
friend read it to me, from a private letter which 
he said he had just received. 


‘A few days after the bishop of Paris and | 
his vicars had set the example of renouncing | 


their clerical character, a cure from a village on 
the banks of the Rhone, followed by some of his 
parishioners with an offering of gold and silver 
saints, chalices, rich vestments, &c., presented 
himself at the bar of the House. The sight of 
the gold put the Convention in a very good hu- 
mour, and the cure, a thin venerable looking 
man with gray hairs, was ordered te speak. 
come,’ said he, ‘ from the village of ——, where 
the only good building standing (for the chateau 
has been pulled down) isa very fine church; 
my parishioners beg you will take it to make 
an hospital for the sick and wounded of both 
parties—they are both equally our countrymen ; 
the gold and _ silver, part 
brought you, they entreat you will devote tu 


the serve of the state, and that you will cast the | 


bells into cannon to drive away its foreign in- 
vaders: for myself, I come with great pleasuie 
to resign my letters of ordination, of induction, 
and every deed and title by which I have been 


constituted a member of your ecclesiastical po- | 


lity. Here are the papers ; you may burn them 


if you please in the same fire with thé genealo-— 


gical trees and patents of the nobility. I de- 
sire likewise, that you will discontinue my sal- 
ary. Jf am still able to support myself by the 


labor.of my hands, and I beg of you to believe’ 


that Ppever felt sincerer joy than 1 now do in 
makingithis renunciation. I have longed to see 
this day; I see it, and am glad.’ 

‘When the old man had done speaking, the 
applauses were immoderate. You are an honest 


man said they all at once; you are a brave) 
fellow; you do not believe in God ;—and the | 
president advanced togive him the fraternal. 


embrace. The cure did not seem greatly elated 
with these tokens of approbation; he retired 


back a few steps, ond thus resumed his discourse. | 


‘Before you applaud my sentiments, it is fit 
you should understand them; perhaps they 
may not entirely coincide with yourown. I 
rejoice in this day, not because I wish to see re- 
ligion degraded, but because I wish to see it ex- 
alted and purified. By dissolving its alliance 
with the state, you have given it dignity and 
independence. You have done it a piece of 
service which its well-wishers would, perhaps, 
never have had courage to render it, but which 
is the only thing wanted to make it appear in 
its genuine beauty and lustre. 


‘ You want to extirpate’priests ; but will you | 


hinder the ignorant from applying for instruc- 
tion, the unhappy for comfort and hope, the un- 
learned from looking up to the learned? If 
you do not, you will have priests, by whatever 


name you may order them to be called ; but it | 


certainly is not necessary they should weara 
particular dress, or be appointed by state-letters 
of ordination. My letters of ordination are my 


zeal, my charity, my ardeut love for my dear, 


children of the village; If I were more learned, 
I would add my knowledge, but alas! we ail 


know very little ; to man every error is pardon-. 


able but want of humility. We have a pub- 
lic walk with a spreading elm at the end of it, 


and a circle of green round it, with a conve-, 


nient bench. Here I shall draw together the 
children as they are playing around me. 

shall point to the vines laden with fruit, to the 
orchards, to the herds of cattle lowing around us, 
tq the distant hills stretching one behind anoth- 
er; and they will ask me, How came all these 
things ? 
heard from wise men who have lived before me ; 


they will be penetrated with love and veneration ; | 


they will kneel,—I shall kneel with them; they 
will not be at my feet, but all of us at the feet 
of that good Being, whom we shall worship to- 
gether ; and thus they will receive within their 
tender minds a religion.—The old men will 
come sometimes from having deposited under 
the green sod one of their companions, and place 
themselves by my side: they will look wistful 
at the turf, and anxiously inquire—ls he gone 
for ever? Shall we soon be like him? Will 
no morning break over the tomb? When the 
wicked cease from troubling, will the good cease 
from doing good ? We will talk of these things: 
I will comfort them. I will tell them of the 
goodness of God; I will speak to them ofa life 
to come; I will bid them hope for a state of re- 
tribution.—In a clear night, when the stars 
slide over our heads, they will ask what these 
bright bodies are, and by what rules they rise 


at 


of which we have ' 


I shail tell them all I know or have | 


‘Not altogether too late, father,’ replied the those pious parents to spring up like long-buried | 


virgin, ‘ but ere I came one party had extermi- | seed, in the heart of that wayward youth. And | 
nated the other, and when I offered to tell the | such impressions are the most powerful, that 
conquerors the true meaning of the word, they | human instrumentality can make on the soul. 


and set? and we will converse about differ- 
ent forms of being, and distant worlds in the 
immensity of space, governed by the same laws, 





times, indeed, one person unknown, brings an- 


said they knew it already as well as I did. I 
asked them how they came by it; they an- 
swered, by the virtue of the right of the strong- 
est, and then left me shouting, ‘ Truth is great, 
and will prevail.’ 

* Poor ignorant creatures !’ exclaimed Time, 
and shrugged his brawny shoulders. ‘As I 
travelled onward from thence, I came to a na- 
tion which sacrificed human beings to a great 
snake, and left particular directions with the 
priests to stop you when you came, and be- 
come convinced of their deplorable errors.’ 

‘I stopped; but I grieve to say it was only 
to lament over their misfortunes. The day be- 
fore I arrived, they had all been exterminated 
by a people who came to convert them.’ 

‘ Sluggard exclaimed the old man, fur he 
began to wax wroth. But he again resumed 
his narrative. 


|The ties that entwine around the heart, and 
| bind it to the scenes of early life, are the stron- 
gest that man can throw around his fellow man. 
And when the sinner leaves the path of virtue 
and wanders into the ways of the transgressor, 
those impressions grow fainter and fainter, 
those ties weaker und weaker; but as long as 
they are not wholly obliterated or broken, there 
is hope. 

Parents! your power is next to omnipotent 
over the children that God has given you. The 
cords you fasten on their hearts, are the strong- 
est that human power can furnish to hold them 
back from ruin. Follow them with the cease- 
less influence of parental hope, from infancy on- 
ward to the grave. Make home sweet to the 
child. Throw around his heart a thousand ten- 
der associations that will bind him, as with 
links of iron, to the home of his childhood ; to’, 








till we feel our minds raised from what is grov- 
elling, and refined from what is sordid. You 
talk of Nature,—this is Nature; and if you 
could at this moment extinguish religion in the 
minds of the world, thus would it be kindled 
again, and thus again excite the curiosity, and 
interest the feelings of mankind. You have 
changed our holidays; you have an uadoubted 
right, as our civil governors, so to do; it is very 
immaterial whether they are kept once in seven 
days, or once in ten; some, however, you will 
leave us, and when they occur, I shall tell those 
who choose to hear me, of the beauty and util- 
ity of virtue, of the dignity of right conduct. 
We shall talk of good men who have lived in 
the world, and of the doctrines they taught; and 
if any of them have been persecuted and put to 
death for their virtue, we shall reverence their 
memories the more.—I hope in all this there is 


times taught my people: it says we are to love 
those who do us hurt, and to pour oil and 
wine into the wounds of the stranger. It has 
enabled my children to bear patiently the spoil- 
ing of their goods, and to give up their own in- 
terest for the general welfare. I think it can- 
not be a very bad book. I wish more of it had 
been read in yourown town, perhaps you would 
not have had quite so many assassinations and 
massacres. In this book we hear of a person 
called Jesus: some worship him as a God; 
others, asI am told, say it is wrong to do so; 
—some teach that he existed from the begin- 
ning ofages ; others, that he was born of Joseph 
and Mary. I cannot tell whether these contro- 
versies will ever be decided ; but in the mean 
time I think we cannot do otherwise than well, 
in imitating him; forI learn that he loved the 























poor, and went about doing good. 


my own village, I saw peasants sitting among 
the smoking ruins of their cottages; rich men 


‘ Fellow citizens, as I travelled hither from | 





pride of youth: and IJ said to myself, these peo- 
ple cannot afford to part with their re- 
ligion. But indeed you cannot take it away ; 
if, contrary to your first declaration, you choose 
| to try the experiment of persecuting it, you will 
only make us prize it more, and love it better. 
Religion, true or false, is so necessary to the 
mind of man, that even you have begun to make 
yourselves anew one. You are sowing the 
seeds of superstition; and in twoor three gen- 
erations your posterity will be worshipping some 
clumsy idol, with the rites, perhaps, of a bloody 
Moloch, or a lascivious Thammuz. It was not 
worth while to have been philosophers and des- 








and women reduced to miserable poverty ; fath- | 
ers lamenting their children in the bloom and | 








troyed the images of our saints for this; but let 
| every one choose the religion that pleases him; 
| IT and my parishioners are content with ours,— 
it teaches us to bear the evils your childish or 
' sanguinary decrees have helped to bring upon the 
| country.’ 

The cure turned his footsteps homeward, and 
| the Convention looked for some minutes on one 
_another, before they resumed their work of 
, blood. 


| ‘HE LAWS SET AT NovUGHT! 
| Recently an attempt was made to put the 
law in force in N. Orleans against a man who 
had murdered his friend, agreeably to the laws 
of honor. It was admitted that the law was 
very clear, and that it had been very clearly 
violated by taking the life of a human being in 
, that case. A jury of twelve men was sworn to 
render a verdict in the case agreeably to law 
and evidence. What was admitted to be the 
‘law? That he who should slay his fellow ina 
duel, should be punished. What was admitted 
to be the evidence? Clearly that the accused 
did violate the law by killing a man. What 
loop hole was left to creep out at? None le- 
gally. But it was set up as a defence that 
public opinion was in favor of duelling, and 
, against the law; and upon this plea, twelve 
/ sworn jurors acquitted a man they knew to be 
guilty. What is law good for in such a state 
_ of things ?—Louisville Messenger. 





RTHOPEDIC INFIRMARY ,—for the Treatment 
of Spinal Distortions, Club-Feet, etc. At 63 Bel- 
| Knap Street, Boston. Patients from a distance can be 
/uccommodated with board in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, JOHN B. BROWN, M. D. Surgeon. 
| We the subscribers approve of Dr J. B. Brown’s plan 
ofan Infirmary for the treatment of Spinal Affections, 
| Club-Feet, and other Distortions of the human body, and 
| will aid him by our advice whenever called opon. 

} John C. Warren, George Hayward, Edw. Reynolds, 
Jno. Randall, J. Mason Warren, John Jeffries, John 
Homans, M. S. Perry, W. Channing, George C. 
Shattuck, Jacob Bigelow, Enoch Hale, W. Strong. 

George Parkman, D. Humphrey Storer, George W. 

{ Otis Jr., Winslow Lewis, Jr., J. H. Lane, Edw. 

} Warren, George B. Doane, John Ware, George 

[ Bartlett, John Flint, J. V. C. Smith. 

| The above Institution has now been in operation over 

| two years. During this time, a large number of Invalids 

have been admitted, who were suffering under almost ev. 
ery kind of physical deformity, particularly curvatures of 
| the Spine ani Club-Feet, of ail variety and degree. 

The plan of Treatment in this Infirmary is in conform- 
ity with the most enlightened principles, which, in prac- 
tice, bave been found so successful in the modern Ortho- 
pedic Institutions of Europe. With what success it has 
been attended here, may be known by inquiring of any of 
the regular surgeons or physicians of this city. 


Boston, Feb. 22, 1840. ly 





| Rig tere PUBLICATIONS, published by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., and for sale at reasonable 
| prices— 
| Norton’s Reasons, 12mo 
The Unita ian, edited by Bernard Whitman, 8vo 
Noyes’ Job, 12ino 
| Noyes’ Prophets, 3 vols 12mo | 
Palivey’s Sermons, 12mo 
Buackininster’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo 
| Ware on the Formation of the Christian Character, 16mo 
| Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 16mo 
| Last Days of the Savior, 16moe 
Life of Howard, by Mrs Farrar 
Ware’s Life of the Savior, 16mo 
Sketch of the Reformation, 16mo 
’ Palestine, or the Holy Land, [6mo 
| Whitman’s Friendly Letiers to a Universalist, on Divine 
i Rewards and Punishments 
| Causes and Evils of Contention, by Rev Dr Worcester 
| Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Subjects, 16mo 
| Whitman’s two Letters to Rev Mores Stuart, on Religious 
1 Liberty, 2! edition, 8vo 
| Whitman’s Reply to the Review of the above, 8vo 
| Ware’s Views of Christian ‘Truth, Piety and Morality, 
selected from the writings of Dr Priestley; with a 
{ Memoir, 12imo 3 
| Tucker’s Light of Nature Parsued, 4 vols 8vo 
| Sunday Library, 4 vols 18mo 
| Farr’s Counsels and Consolations, 18mo 
| Farr’s Child’s Duties and Devotions, 1Smo : 
! Follen’s German and Tnterlinear Translation of the Gos- 
| pel of St John, 120 
| Fox’s Hints to Sunday school Teachers, 18mo 
| Hildveth’s Lives of the Evangelists and Apostles 18mo 
| Locke on the Epistle of St Paul, 8vo 
Grieshach’s New Testament, 12imo 
Nichols’? Catechism of Natural Theology, plates, 12mo 
} Brooks’s Family Prayer Book and Private Manual, 15th 
edition, 12mo s 
Channing’s Works complet¢, 4 vols 12ino, (in press) 
Farr’s Forms of Morning and Evening Prayer, 16imo 
Furness’s Family Prayers, 12mo 
Jesus and his Biographers, by Rev W. H. Furness, 8vo 
Dewey’s Sermons, 3 vols 12mo 
Unitarian Tracts, 13 vols 12mo 
Christian Examiner, 33 vols 8vo 
Boston Bookstore, 
s19 134 Washington street, opposite School st. 


gece ts BOOKS, received by the Britannia, and 
for sale by CHAS. C. LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 
Booksellers, 112 Washington street:— 

Memoirs and Literary Kewains of Sir James Smith, 2 
vols, Svo—Lile of Queen Victoria from her birth to her 
bridal, 2 vols 8vo—Nawical Almanac for 1841—Journal 
of « Nwuralist, 8vo—Memoirs of Sir Samucl Romilly, 3 
vol 8vo—W esi wood’s Sequel to Kirby and Spence—K irby 
and Spence’s Entomology, 4 vols 8vo—the Rose Amateur’s 
Guide—Greuze’s Naval Architecture, 4to—Salmonia, by 
Sir Hamphrey Davy—Somerville on the Physical Scien- 
ces—Turton’s Manual of Shells—Milne’s Poems, 2 vols 
8vo—do Poetry for the Peuple, 8vo—Starke’s Elements 
of Natural History, 2 vols, 8vo—Blaine’s Cyclopedia 
of Rural Sports, 8vo—Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare, 4 
vols—do do, 10 vols L2une—Life of Sir James Mackintosh, 
2 vols 8vo—Gard cr’s Melodies from the music of Nature, 
Svo—Music and Friends, 2 vols Svo—Lardner’s Geome- 
try, 16mo0—Gillie’s Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 2 vola Svo—dco 
Ethics and politics 8vo—Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Child, 3 vols—Deering’s Horace—Howitt’s Visits to Re- 
markable Places, Svo—do Rural Life in England, new 
edition, 8vo—Lendley’s Horticultural and Botanical 
Works—Guide to Orchard and Kitchen Garden—Lon- 
don’s Agricultural Magazine, 5 vols 8v0—Repton’s Land- 
scape Gardening—Sydney Soith’s Works, new edition, 
3 vols 8vo—Ure’s Geology, 8vo—do Philosophy of Man- 
atactures, 2 vols 8vo—Westwood’s Classification of In- 























sects— lo Entomologist’s Text Book—Talbot’s Faust 8vo, 


packet, will please hand in their orders in season. 





noharm, There is a book out of which I some- 


Persons wishing Books from London, by next steam 


Sept 26. 








- Recon” 
| I ox & PALMER, Publishers and Booksellers, 13) 


ew Washington street, Boston. i , 
dere, ‘Towns, School Conminnas eee says 
tertos. JH JENKs, = 
_ june 6 G. W. PALMER. 
GREENWOOD’s HYMNS. 
B igee acs & PALMER have just published the thirti 
edition of ‘A CoLLEcTION oF Psaums a 
HyYMN3 FOR CHRISTIAN Worsuip,’ by Re gy 
pe per sires oy 
his collection of Psalms and Hymns is yn; 
proved, by all persons who have hiealecs wally ap. 
st ~ satisfaction where it has bee g RPA hee 
he following are some of the societi : 
which the ick te in use, viz.—King’s Chapel, a 4 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis street Seticty ‘tn “ 4 
Pierpont ; ) Second Society (Rev. C, Robbins;) N J. 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street s ef 
(Rev. Dr Chauning;) Boston. Charch of the Mesut 
New York (Rev. Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, Ex — 
bridge, West Cambridge, Cambridge Pur R a 
Milion, Dorchester, Chelsea, Marshfield Ways 
Brookfield, Brighton, Weston, Lowel}, Lexin oh Ne” 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridges M. te 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Ashby, Andee 
ver, Northboro’, Bedford, Ipswich, Greenfield Be pe 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, 5 tet: aa 
Portsmouth, Walpole, N. H.—Portland, Hallowen 
gusta, Renee Castine, Me.—Hartford. 
dence, Newport, R. 1.—Brattleboro’ Vi.—R;. 
Va.—Savanouh, Gieo.— Mobile, Ale.—Alonn tet 
Louis, Mo.—Lovisville, Ky.—and many other ole, 
New England and the Southern and Western States 
The houk was enlarged npon publication of the sixtee 
edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns. No ~ 
ther alterations or additions are contemplated. Societies 
end Clergymen are respectfully requested to examine this 
aollection, and those wishing copies for that purpose will 
he supplied gratis, by applying to the Publishers Nesta 
131 Washington street (up stairs.) , j ri 


FASHIONABLE SHAWLS, RICH SILKS, §. 
has jnst 


; AT RETAIL. 
E F. NEWHALL, 141 Washington Street, 
- ant r 
of SPRING GOODS, consisting of Prasek Catinene 


returned from New York, with an ele 
assimeres, 


: are th se 
ee) Silk Plush, Fringed Damask and Velve 

Rich Figured, Corded Reps, Double Chain and 
PLAIN SILKS, of the eat cathe changeable and nd 
colors, blue blacks, and beautiful light shades. a 

PLAIN DRESS SATINS, blue blacks, jet, brow 
ash, stone, drab, blue, pink, pearl and white. ; si 

alah peg ag ae —— and CHALIES, now 
styles. Lace Veils. ac : end 
Bombazines of the best ae — os 

Hand Spun Family Linens, very cheap. 

Linen Cambrics and Hdkfs; Linen Lawns; white 
colored Table Cloths, Damask Nankins, : 
cles at the lowest prices. 

§&F The attention of purchasers is invited to this ¢ 
tensive Stock of desirable New Goods. march 28. 


R E. DIXON, successor to GEO. H. GAY, Demin 
° Removed to No. 9 Winter Street. july 18 2 
UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. — Just received 
at the Sunday School Depository, 124 Washington 
street, a fresh supply of Sunday School. Books. Those 
purchasing are invited to call, and those at a distance will 
have particular attention pail to their orders, 
—Just published— 
Hope on, Hope Ever! by Mary Howitt 
Strive and Thrive, by do 
Country Rambles 
A Gift from my Teachers 
Historic Tales, by Mrs Lee 
Industry, by a Lady 
The Scholar’s Aid 
The Scholar’s Friend 
Also, a good collection of Books for Teachers. 
Orders gratefully received. 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 
so u 124 Washington, corner Water st. 
OR BOY’S CLOTHES.—Very stom mixed Cloths 
and Cassimeres at uncommon low prices suitable’ for 


Boy’s wear, may be had at KIMBALL &§& PHELPS, 28 
Washington street. #12 


ER BRITANNIA.—New English Books.—The 
Seven Ages of Shakspeare, beautifully illustrated ; 
the Parish Sketch Book, by Mr Fitmarsh, with numerous . 
designs by the author, on wood; The Epicurean, a Tale, 
and Alciphron, a Poem, by Taomas Muore, with vig- 
nette illustrations; Religion and Politics, or ought Reli- 
gious men to be Political ?; Parliamentary Speeches, 
during the session 1840; Tales of the Kings of England, 
by Stephen Perey; Hope on, Hope Ever, by Mary How- 
itt; The Ball I live on, or Sketches of the Earth, by Em- 
ily Taylor. Just received and for sale by WM. CROS. 
BY & CO., 118 Washington street. sept 26 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Token and Atlantic 
Souvenir, for 1841; Friendship’s Offering for 1841; 
Juvenile Forget me not; Miss Leslies Birthday Stories; 
Two Years efore the Mast, by Richard H. Dana, Jr.; 
Quodlibet by Solomon Second-Thoughts; Jonas a Judge, 
by Jacob Abbott; Bacchus, a Prize Essay on Temper- 
anee; The Cultivator’s Almanac; Pierpont’s Poetical 
Works; Architecture of the Heavens; &e. &e. Ke. 
Just received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO, 
118 Washington street. sept 26 


biplane: BOOKS.—Just received at TICKNOR’S, 
corner of Washington and School streets,—Gulliver’s 
Travels into several remote nations of the world, in four 
parts, illustrated by upwards of 400 wood engravings, 
with notes by W. C. Taylor: Lamartine’s Travels in the 
Holy Land, 1 vol 8vo: Clarendon’s History of the rebel” 
lion and Civil Wars in England, new edition, illustrated 
with 56 portraits, 2 vols: A Glossary of Terms used in 
Grecian, Roman, Italian and Gothic Architecture, 3d ed. 
entarged, exemplified by 700 wood-cuts: Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, with a Glossary: Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary, 
answering at the same time the purposes of spelling and 
pronouncing the English Language on a plan not hitherto 
attempted: Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture, 
comprehending the cultivation of Plants, ete. eie.: Diek- 
son on Poultry; Howitt’s Visit to remarkable places: 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, etc. ete. sept 26 

OSTON CLOTH STORE. No. 28 Washington 

Street.—All Persons purchasing Cloths, Cassimeres 

or other Woollens, are invited to catlat this establishment, 
as every article will be sold at the lowest prices 


sept 12 KIMBALL & PHELPS. 


HARADES.—Original Chavacdes, prepared for the 
/ Fair in Aid of the Bunker Hill Monument, held in — 
Boston, September 1840. By Misx H. F, Gould and 
others, For saleby WM. CROSBY & CO., IIS Wash- 
ington street. sept 26 


NNUALS for J841.—The Token, edited by 8S. G. 

Goodrich—The Rose of Sharon, edited by Miss Ed- 

garton—Friendship’s Ofering—Juvenile Forget Me Net 
—all beantifully bound. 

Also, The Children’s Companion, and the Children’s 
Fireside Book, both tran slated from the French of M. Ber 
quin, author of the Child ren’sFriend— Miss estie’s Birth- 
day Stories. Received and for sale at SIMPKINS’ Sta 
tionary Rooms, 21 Tremont Row, s 26 


KF RIENDSHIP’S. OFFERING, for 1841—embellish- 
ed with ten highly Jinished Engravings, by the first 
artists. Reeeived by J. DOWE, 22 Cawt st.” s 26 


A a OF QUODLIBET; with an Account of 
the Origin and Growth of the Borough, and the Say- 
ings and Doings of sundry of the Townspeople; by Sule 
mon Second-thought. For sale by J. DOWE. #26 


ELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY 
LY —Consisting of old heroic ballads, songs, and other 
pieces of our earlier poets, together with some of a lwer 
date; by ‘Thorias Perecy, Lord Bishop of Dromore—a 
new edition in 3 vols. 
s 26 


Just received and for sale at TICKNOR’S. 
vey Sos. dF astro 
| pea ey & PHELPS, No, 28 Washington Street. 

\ —Have received another lot of those superior Get” 
man Black Cloths, an excellent article for wear, 
warranted to retain its color, sept : 
PRINTING. — Prices Revucen.—I R. BUTTS 

Corner of Washington and School Streets, ovet We 
D). Ticknor’s Bookstore. Books, Sermons, Newspape 
Cireulars, Billets, Posters, (large aud small,) Cards, bu 
siness and address, printed as cheay aud well as can 06 7 
done in the city, Shop fills, Hat ‘tips, Concert Bills, © 
(large and sinall.) Catslogues. Blanks, and every ouher 


kind of Book and Job Printing executed Cheap, Web 
and Promptly, 





n used, 


Ys 
| — 
. lowell, Au. 
Conn. Py oy;, 
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and other ayy). 





























iS 
FAMILY OIL STORE. 

HE Subscribers would inform their friends and the 
JS Public, that they have added to their Oil and Candle 
Establishment, 109 State Street, a Retail Department, for 
the purpose of supplying families with pure Spermacell 
Oil, which they will warrant in all eases to burn freely, ane = 
without crusting the wick. And they will send it le — 
parts of the city free of expense. " — 


ian II CLAPP & PERKINS. 
ssaniunenientemn a per 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
KY DAVIN ERPFD, 

At 19 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in advance. 

To individuals or companies whe pay in advance fof 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. ‘ 

_ No subscription discontinued, except at the af 
cretion of the publisher, until all arranges are paid. 

All communications, as well as letters of business, Te 
lating to the Christian Register, should be addressed 
Davie Reep, Boston. 

MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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